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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPKESSES.”— (othe. 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM 


Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, London, W 
[Registered for Transmission Abroad.) 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


LARA. 
ON TUESDAY NEXT, JANUARY 31, 
Will positively be produced, for the first time in England, the New Opera, 


LARA, 


Performed nearly 100 nights at the Opera Comique at Paris. Music by M. Martiarr. 
Libretto by MM Evcexe Corson and Micuen Carre. 
English Translation by Jonn Oxgexrorp, Esq. 
Principal characters by Messrs. Swift, G. Honey, Forbes, Terrott, and Renwick 
(his first appearance). Mesdames Romer (her first appearance), Cotterell, 
Burrington, and Louisa Pyne. 


Conductor, .... .. + + Signor Arpirt. 








After the Opera will be given the Burlesque of 


THE LION AND THE UNICORN: 


Including the new invention (patented) of Mr. Maurice, 


EIDOS AEIDES, 
Whereby material beings, without moving from the spot, are rendered visible 
and invisible instantaneously. 
The Burlesque will conclude with the Transformation Scene. 


HE BEETHOVEN SOCIETY’S CONCERTS.—The 
FOURTH CONCERT, will take place THIS EVENING, Saturday, Jan, 28, at 
Kight o'clock, and continue every Saturday until March. Artiss—Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Madame Rudersdorff, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdlle. Liebhart, Madame 
Elvira Behrens, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Madame Arabella Goddard, Madame Alice 
Mangold, Herr Otto Goldschmidt, Herr Ernst Pauer, Mr. John F. Barnett, Mons. 
Sainton, Herr Jansa, Herr Pollitzer, Mr. Doyle, Mons. Paque, Mr. George Collins 
and Signor Pezze. Conductor, Herr Wilhelm Ganz. Tickets at Mitchell's Library ; 
Keith, Prowse and Co., 48 Cheapside ; and the principal Music Warehouses. 


EW PHILARMONIC CONCERTS, Director, Prof. 


7 WYLDE, Mus. Doc. 14th season. Dates of Cencerts:—Wednesday evenings, 
April 5th, 26th 3; May 10th, 24th; June 14th. Dates of public rehearsals :—Saturday 
afternoons, April 1st, 22d; May 6th, 20th; June 10th. Subscription for seascn 
tickets :—£2 2s. for sofa stalls, or first row balcony ; £1 11s. 6d. second row balcony. 
The following artistes have been engagod at these concerts, many of whom, with 
others who may arrive in London, will appear during the season :—Vocalists, Mlles. 
Titiens, Carlotta Patti, Lemmens Sherrington, Louiza Pyne, Lagrua, Parepa, 
Fiorettt, Alboni, Trebelli, M.M. Giuglini, Wachtel, Naudin, Tamberlik, Belletti, 
Ronconi, Graziana, Santley, Renwick, Ciampi. Pianistes, Arabella Goddard, 
Schumann, Pleyel, Clauss, Molique, John Barnett, Rubinstein, Halle, Jaell, Lubeck. 
Violinists, Joachim, Sivori, Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski, Lauterbach. For season 
tickets apply to Graeff Nicholls, Esq., 33, Argyll-street, W.; to tbe music sellers ; 
er to Austin’s office, St. James’s-hall, 


DLLE. MARIOT DE BEAUVOISIN will play 


! Mozart's Concerto in D minor (with Hummell’s cadenzas) at Mr. Howarp 
Gtover’s Grand Morning Concert, Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, Jan, 30, 


R. HOWARD GLOVER’S BENEFIT and LAST 
GRAND CONCERT of the Series will take place at Drury-lane Theatre, 
Honday morning, January 30, on which occasion the entertainments will include 
dramatic as well as musical performances by the first artists of the day. ‘Il Trova- 
tor (second act): Azucena (second time on any stage), Miss Emity So.pene. 
Lord Dundreary Married and Done For": supported by Mr. Soruery, Mr. 
Bockstoxe, and the members 01’ the Haymarket company. With a Grand Mis- 
Cellaneous Concert. Vocalists—Mr. Sims Reeves and Madame LemMens-SueRRING- 
TON (by kind permission of the Opera Company, Limited), Miss Emity SoLpeNe 
pupil of Mr. Howarp Gover), Miss Pataer, Miss Banks, Mr. and Madame Weiss, 
r. ALBERTO Lawkence, and Mr. G. Perren (by kind permission), Mr. Honey (by 
kind permission ), Mr. BagtLeman, and Madame Satnron-Do.By. Svlo Violin, M. 
Satnton ; pianoforte, Mlle. MARIOT DE Beavvoisiy, Miss Fannie Seprie, Mr. Lixpsay 
Soper, and Mr. Buixtey Ricnarps. Conducturs—Mr. Beyepict, Mr. W. Ganz, 
Mr, Emite Bercer, and Mr. Howard Gtover. Playhouse prices. Tickets and 
places to be had at the box-vffice; and of Mr. Howarp Grover, 11, Princes-street 
Cavendish-square. 


ME. EMILE BERGER will play his two new Solos, 
“ Distant Musio,” and “ Sitver RirpLes,” at Myddelton Hall, Feb. 3. 




















ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN, 
(OPERA COMPANY. LIMITED.) 


CONTINUED SUCCESS OF THE GREAT PANTOMIME AND 
THE WONDERFUL ARTISTE, SIGNOR DONATO. 


On MONDAY next (Jan. 30), and during the week, Frepgaic CLay's new Opera, 
in one Act, 


CONSTANCE. 


After which (at a Quarter-past 8) the Grand and highly successful Pantomime, 
CINDERELLA, 
With Magnificent Scenery and gorgeous Accessories. 
The Celebrated DONATO will appear in each representation of the Pantomime. 
Doors open at Half-past Six ; commence at Seven. 


A MORNING PERFORMANCE 


Every Monday at Two o'clock. 


ADAME LEMMENS SHERRINGTON.—Al 
1Vi. Letters respecting Engagements in London or the Provinces, for MaDame 
LeMMens SHERRINGTON, from the 15th of February to the 15th of March, to be 
addressed to Mr. J, Russevt, Royal English Opera, Covent Garden. 








LLE. TITIENS will Sing Signor Ranpracer’s ad- 
mired Cradle Song “ Peacefally Slumber,” at Cheltenham, THIS DAY 
January 28, and throughout her Provincial Tour. 


ADLLE. GEORGI asp MADLLE. CONSTANCE 

GEORGI having left for Barcelona to fulfil an engagement at the Roya 

Opera, all communications are requested to be addressed to care of Messrs. Duxcam 
Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W. 


R. LEONARD WALKER will Sing “I'm a 
Roamer,” and “Ix SHetteneD VaLe,” &c. at Dartford, the 30th; and 
Woolwich, 10th of February. For terms for Concerts, Soirees, Teaching, &., 
apply at his residence, 18, High Street, Cavendish Square, N.B.—References 
permitted to pupils. 


ERR LEHMEYER has the honor to announce to his 
Friends and Pupils that he has removed to 2 Percy Street, Bedford Square, 

where communications for lessons, engag ts, &c., are requested to be addressed, 
as well as to the care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 


244 Regent Street. 


\ ‘DLLE. LIEBHART will sing the New Rondo, “ La 

















Piexa Det Mio GivsiLo,” composed expressly for her by Signor BevicNas, 
at Liverpool, January 28; Armagh, February 1; and Dublin, February 2. 





ALICE, WHERE; ART THOU? 
\ R. LEVY, the renowned Cornet Player, will perform 


nightly, the above Popular Romance, on Distin’s New Improved Cornet, at 
the Argyll Rooms, and on his forthcoming tour throughout the United Kingdom. 


\ ASTER WILLIE PAPE, who had the distinguished 


honor of a command from H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, has returned to 
Address, 9, Soho Square. 


N ADAME RUDERSDORFF will Sing Ranprcorr’s 
admired Cradle Song, “ Peacefully Slumber,” at the Beethoven Society's 
Concert, Willis’s Rooms, THIS EVENING, Saturday, January 28. 


R. ADOLPHE GANZ begs to announce that he still 

continues to Score Operas, Cantatas, and single Arias for full er small Bands, 

on moderate terms. Apply to Mr. Duncan Davison, Music Publisher, 244, Regent 
Street, or at Mr, A, Gana’s residence, 37, Golden Square. 





Town, 
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N ADAME LEMMENS SHERRINGTON will Sing 


“The Liquid Gem,” at Stoke Newington, on the 30th instant; at Aberdeen, 
Feb. 4th; and at Dundee, Feb, 7th. Composed by W. T. WRIGHTON. ’Price 2s. 6d. 


‘i SHIPPERS & Others—HAMILTON’S MODERN 


INSTRUCT vet for PIANO. 455th Edition, 70 large folio pages, 4s. 
Order of all Musicsellers and Booksellers, 


a. VILLAGE FLOWER GIRL. Song. By the 


the Composer of “ Jenny at the Mill.” 3s. 


‘HE SANG AMONG THE FLOWERS. By the Com- 


poser of * The Liquid Gem,” “Her Bright Smile Haunts me still," &c., 2s. 6d. 


oO 


each, 
London: Rozeryv Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street; and all Musicsellers. 





ME PR ANK ELMORE will sing, “THou Aart so 


NFAR AND YET so FAR,” at Dumfries, THIS DAY, Saturday, Jan. 28. 





JISS FLORENCE DE COURCY will sing “Tue 
Sona oF May,” composed by W. Vincent WALLACE, at West Drayton, on 
Tuesday, February 7. 


M ADAME ALICE MANGOLD begs to announce her 


_ Removal to No. 1, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, W. 








Just Published. 


MHE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH SERVICE 
BOOK, comprising 30 Psalms and the 7e Deum, pointed for Chanting, 25 
Chants, Sanctus, the Litany noted, the Commandments and 4 Musical Responses to 
same, 8 General Responses, 6 Anthems, and 104 Hymn Tunes. Compiled by J. A. 
Beau! mont, Hon. Organist and Choir Master of Edgbaston Congregational Chapel, 
Birmingham. Price 3s., cloth. 
8. B. HOWELL, 52, New Street, Birmingham. 
Simpkin and MarsHa.i, London. 
A superior Edition on large paper, price 5s., and an Edition of the words only, price 
6d., cloth, 4d. in paper covers, are in course of publication, 


TO COMPOSERS ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
lO MUSICSELLERS, COMPOSERS, &o.— Works 


Engraved and Printed, in the best style, at very moderate prices, by 
F. BOWCHER, 3 Little Marlborough Street, 








Just published, price 3s., 
“ROCK ME TO SLEEP,” 
SONG. 
CoMPosED BY 


JULES BENEDICT. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





CHARLES FOWLER’S COMPOSITIONS. 





8.4, 

“The Rosebud,” Melody for the Pianoforte . ee ee ee ee ae 

“The Lancashire W itches,” Polka Mazurka, do. ove ove oe on ow 3 0 

* Allegretto Grazioso,” do. eco eve ove eee ove 3 0 
AND 

Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin Price, in Score, 15 @ 


London: Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 





ARIE D’ANNETTA’S DANCE MUS 


Characteristically [ustrated. 
“ The Lily of the Thames Quadrille,” with cornet accompaniment ... 
“What Next Quadrilles " (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment 
“The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all Spirit-Rappers’ Mediums 
“The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B. M. 3rd R. W. “1 
“ Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedicated to Mons. Louis ‘Jullien 


London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, w. 


DOOR aS pl 
cocoe* OQ 





Just published, price 3s., 


MARY, 


SONG. 
Composep By JOHN JACKSON. 


London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





New AnD Revisep Epition. Price 12s., 


THE VOICH AND SINGING. 


(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 
BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 


“ The great and deserved success of this work has brought it, in no long time, to a 
second edition, carefully revis ae and enriched with a number of additivnal exereises 
which greatly ine. ease its v: ."--Hlustrated News, 


Londou; Dencan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W, 








BOOSEY & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Gounod’s New Valse Ariette, composed ex- 
pressly for Madame Cavalho, “I] Messaggiero d’'Amoro.’» 


In the Press. 


Gounod’s New Valse Ariette with English 
words, “The Message of Love.” Jn the Press. 


Gounod’s New Valse Ariette, arranged for 
the Pianoforte.” In the Press. 


Signor Arditi’s L'Orologio, Scherzo, sung 


with immense success by Mdlle. Volpini. Jn the Press. 


Signor Arditi’s L’Orologio with English words, 
“Tic, Tic, Tic.” In the Press. 


Signor Arditi’s L’Orologio, arranged for the 


Pianoforte. In the Press. 


Signor Arditi’s L’Orologio, arranged as a Polka. 
In the Press. 


Miss Virginia Gabriel’s New Song, “I do 
not ask to press that cheek.” 38s. Now Ready 


Forbes’ Maryland, Confederate March. 3s, 

Forbes’ Sinjaso, Galop Brillante. 3s. 

Forbes’ Rosamunda, Nocturne. 3s. 

Henry Smart's Cujus Animam, Transcription for 
Piano. 3s. Jn the Press. 


Henry Smart's Agnus Dei, Transcription for 
the Piano. 3s. Jn the Press, 

Adolph Gollmick’s Winifred et Marguerite, 
Deux Morceaux de Salon, each 3s. 

Lindsay Sloper’'s Souvenir de Schubert, 


New Fantasia composed expressly for Madame Arabella 
Goddard. 65s. 


Van Maanen’s Marie Wilton Waltz, with 


» Portrait in colours. 4s. 


Colline’s Maryland Quadrille on Confederate 
Melodies. 4s. 








LONDON ; 


BOOSEY & C0, HOLLES ST. 
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BEETHOVEN AND THE VARIOUS EDITIONS 
OF HIS WORKS. 


Beethoven’s Works in the Edition published by Brerrxorr & Uirren, 
By OTTO JAHN.* 
(Continued from Page 29.) 
Il. 

Beethoven had an idea, on various occasions, of publishing a 
collective edition of his works himself. In the year 1816, a pro- 
posal was made him, by the firm of Hoffmeister in Leipsic, to bring 
out an edition of all his pianoforte compositions, but nothing came 
of it. No better result followed his negotiations with Steiner and 
Co., of Vienna, who wishes to take his collected works, and bind 
him to make over exclusively to them, for a certain stipulated tariff 
of remuneration, all that he might subsequently write. But Beet- 
hoven never abandoned his purpose. In the year 1820, he still 
entertained it, as is proved by the Note-Books, and in the summer 
of 1822 he wrote to the music-publisher, Peters, of Leipsic, after 
placing at his disposal several unpublished compositions: ‘+ More 
than all this have I at heart the publication of my collected works, 
as I should like to superintend it while I am alive; I have, it is 
true, had many proposals made me, but there were difficulties 
scarcely to be removed by me, and which I neither would or could 
fulfil. In two years, nay, possibly in one year, or in a year and a 
half, I would, with the requisite assistance, manage, or entirely 
edit, the publication of the work, and furnish a new composition 
of each kind, for instance, a new book of Variations in the Varia- 
tions, a new book of Sonatas in the Sonatas, and so on, for eve 
kind in which I have ever done anything, a new book, and for all 
this together, I demand ten thousand florins, sterling coin.” It is 
not quite clear whether, in this instance, anything more than a 
collection of the pianoforte compositions was intended, but the idea 
of a more extensive undertaking was entertained by Matthias 
Artaria. It appears from the negotiations carried on between him 
and Beethoven towards the end of the year 1823, that he desired 
to begin with the publication of the works for pianoforte alone; 
these were to be followed by the compositions with accompaniment, 
a volume of about thirty sheets to appear every month, and all the 
overtures to be in score; nothing is mentioned about Symphonies 
or vocal music. As Beethoven did not close with this project, an 
old and tried friend, Andreas Streicher, addressed him, in the 
September of the following year, a fresh proposition. ‘‘I have 
frequently reflected on your position,” he writes, ‘and especially 
how and in what way you might derive greater advantages from 
your extraordinary talent. I now take the liberty of submitting 
this to you, and, actuated by genuine good feeling, beg that you 
wil subject to serious consideration what you read here.” ‘The 
first proposal relates to regular subscription concerts, to be got up 
in the winter by Beethoven. ‘The second thing I propose, which it 
depends entirely on you to carry out, and which, if carried out, 
must bring in at least 10,000 florins current coin, or 25,000 florins 
Viennese—is an edition of all ‘your works, like the edition got up 
by Mozart, Haydn, and Clementi, of theirs. This edition would 
be announced half a year in adyance throughout Europe, and 
announced, too, as to be published by subscription, or for prepay- 
ment, and, according to the number of ns paying beforehand, 
an agreement concluded with the publisher who offered the most 
advantageous terms. If in your announcement you mention, 1: 
that you intend to alter here and there, and arrange for the instru- 
ments now in use, all the pianoforte compositions written previously 
to the introduction of pianofortes of 54 octaves, and if, 2: you 
add to the pianoforte things some few unpublished works, this 
edition ought to be regarded as a completely fresh and newly com- 
posed work, and would have to be purchased even by those 
possessing your earlier works. The affair cannot possibly occasion 
so much trouble for you not to be able to undertake it. Itisa 
duty you cwe yourself, your Nephew, for whom you can then 
more easily do something, and posterity.—Receive what has been 
said as the sentiments of a friend, who has known you for quite 
six-and-thirty years, and whom nothing would so much delight as 
to see you free from anxiety.” Like all other advice, this friendly 
counsel was prevented by Beethoven’s want of resolution in practical 
matters from being carried into execution, though the project of a 





* Translated, by J. V. BrrpGzMay, from the original in Die Grensboten, 





collective edition was always cherished, being made, in the year 
1826, the subject of verbal negotiation with Schlesinger of Berlin, 
during his visit to Vienna, and afterwards of written negotiation 
with Schott of Mayence, but, as usual, without any result. 

We need scarcely regret this want of practical results, for an 
edition, as perfect and dependable as that now offered us, would 
then have been hardly possible. No one would have had the 
courage to publish in score all the vocal compositions, headed b 
Fidelio; the great instrumental works; and the Concertos. It 
seems as though the unusual success achieved by the performances 
of the A major Symphony and of the Battle Symphony in 1813 and 
1814, first caused it to appear practicable at once to publish 
symphonies in score, for at that time they used to be lithographed 
in a rather modest form. The subsequent compositions of the 
same kind were also immediately published in score, but the scores 
of by far the majority of the earlier Symphonies, Overtures, and 
Quartets, now to be found on the desk of every student in a 
Conservatory, were printed by degrees, and most of them not till 
after Beethoven's decease ; the score of Fidelio was first printed, 
with a French translation, in Paris, and then, but not till long 
afterwards, by Simrock in Bonn. 

The fact of Beethoven's taking an active share in the publication 
would have been attended by incalculable advantages in various 
important respects, and many difficulties, at present not to be 
solved, would never have existed as such, but there is cause for 
fearing that it would have been followed also by a considerable 
drawback, for Beethoven had a notion of lengthening certain parts 
of his compositions. We have already mentioned one species of 
alterations. A considerable number of the earlier pianoforte works 
are written for instruments of only five octaves, and we cannot 
help perceiving that, in many instances, this limited com 
fettered the efforts of the composer. We can plainly see that in 
cases where a melody or ge is repeated in a position where 
the instrument is not high enough to reproduce it perfectly, 
changes have been necessitated by merely material obstacles. 
Many of the cases are so clear and simple that any judicious 
player can now himself make the transposition which is undoubtedly 
required. But in other places it is at least uncertain whether, in 
addition to the limited compass of the instrument, there were not 
other and inward motives which brought about the change, while 
lastly, there is no deficiency of passages where the alteration, even 
when occasioned by material necessity, has called forth some new 
beauty, or lent the whole a peculiar charm, which no one would 
now like to relinquish. A thorough revision of the earlier piano- 
forte compositions, so that the ge of parallel passages, such 
as some persons have really desired, should be strictly preserved 
according to the standard of the extended compass of the instru- 
ments, can not, at present, be introduced into any edition; it is 
left to every player or teacher to decide what he thinks he must 
do to carry out Beethoven’s intentions. ‘To Beethoven himself the 
right of authentic interpretation would certainly have belonged ; 
such a course of revision undertaken by him would have cut the 
ground from under that pedantry which pins its faith to mere 
literal fidelity, as well as from under the capricious love of 
alteration, and would, therefore, have been valuable, even 
supposing that a beauty had, here and there, been sacrificed to 
consistency. 

But it is not to be sup that, if he had again gone through 
his earlier compositions, Beethoven would have limited himself to 
such harmless alterations, or that he would always have made no 
others. It is well-known that, in after years, he was not at all 
contented with many of them; he allowed that they were marked 
by ‘* a certain amount of talent and good intention,” but he grew 
angry if anyone praised them. When, in the year 1814, he again 
took up his opera Fidelio, he wrote to Treitschke, the dramatic 
author: ‘‘ But the whole operatic business is of the most wearisome 
description in the world, for I am dissatisfied with most of it, and 
there is scarcely a piece in which I should not have been obliged, 
here and there, to patch my present dissatisfaction with some sort 
of satisfaction.” It is fair to assume that the pianoforte composi- 
tions would not have met with very different treatment, and the 
discrepancy between the conception and the realisation would, no 
doubt, have come out with incomparably greater mess. 
However much magnificent new matter might have been intro- 
duced in detached cases, the works which not only marked the 
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development of the composer’s mind, but had become the common 
property of the musical public, whose education had been 
essentially advanced by them, would have been altered, and this 
would have been a certain loss, while the gain would have been 
doubtful. When an artist has once given his work to the public, 
and, through it, exercised a decided and permanent influence, he 
can no longer claim unconditional sovereignty over it; what 
strikes him, looking at the subject in the light of subsequent ideas, 
as an undoubted amelioration, in very few instances proves to be 
such, because the public have already taken a different position 
with regard to the work, and that position they maintain even 
when the originator himself of the work is concerned; very 
frequently, too, they are, in this, guided by the proper instinct for 
the something which operated in those works with primitive 
strength, and which they will not allow to be weakened by isolated 
aieliorations. ‘The existence of genuine creative genius is, it is 
true, demonstrated by self-criticism going hand-in-hand with pro- 
duction—and, perhaps, in this respect especially, Beethoven is one 
of the most remarkable and glorious examples we haye—this 
criticism, however, is inseparable from the process of creation ; 
the one permeates the other ; but towards a work of art when 
finished, and sent forth to the world, the criticism of the 
originator is not seldom partial. To what a depth, however, 
Beethoven was capable of introducing the critical knife is evident 
from the single fact that, as Schindler informs us, he seriously 
entertained the idea of entirely omitting Menuet and Scherzo from 
several Sonatas, in order, as he said, to attain greater unity ! 


( To be continued.) 


—_—oI— 


THE ABBOT OF ST. GALL. 


AN OLD LEGEND FROM THE FRENCH. 


T'll tell you a very droll story. There was once upon a time an 
Emperor; this Emperor was jealous. There was also an abbot, 
quite a grand gentleman—only a pity that his shepherd was wittier 
than he. ‘lhe Emperor cared neither for cold nor for warm ; often 
would he sleep armed cap-a-pie under a tent; scarcely had he 
enough rye bread, water, and sausage ; often would he suffer 
sadly from hunger and thirst. ‘The little abbot took more care of 
himself, and kept a better table. lis plump face was resplendent 
like the full moon—three men touching their hands could not en- 
compass his paunch—and for this the Emperor often sought a 
squabble with the little abbot. One day, riding along under a 
broiling hot sun, with grand escort of cavalrie, he met the abbot 
taking an airing before his abbey. ‘‘ Oh, here’s a go,” thought 
he to himself, and sneeringly saluting the abbot, ‘‘ Servant of the 
church, how goes it with you? quite well it appearstous?. . . 
prayer and fasting I trow don’t disagree with you? . . Strikes 
us though, that time hangs on your hands, and you'll surely thank 
us for giving you a job. . . It is said you are the most cunning 
of men, that you almost hear the grass grow ; so now, just to amuse 
your plump cheeks, we'll give you three pretty nuts to crack. We 
give you, reckoning from this day, three months, at the expiration 
of which, we'll hear you answer these three questions :—Firstly, 
When we're in the midst of our council assembled, seated ou our 
throne, and robed in the imperial purple, you will tell us, like a true 
connoisseur in monies, how much we are worth to the farthing. 
Secondly : You'll calculate and tell us in how long we can ride on 
horseback round the world—not one minute more or less—we know 
all that’s but a trifle to you. ‘Thirdly: O pearl of prelates, you 
shall guess to an ace, our thoughts, (which we'll loyally confess 
afterwards) but in our thoughts there must not be one particle of 
truth! . . An’ you do not answer correctly these three ques- 
tions, you'll have been abbot too long; we'll have you ridden 
—_ the country on a donkey, the tail in your hand in lieu of the 

ridle. 

So having said, the Emperor, laughing, trots away. 

‘The poor abbot, cudgells his head to split it. No rogue endured 
more agony befcre the fatal noose. He sends to one, two, three, 
four universities, interrogating one, two, three, four faculties; pays 
fees and costs plus and more, aud, nevertheless, no doctor could 
solve these problems. Amidst the quakings and achings of his 
heart, the hours grew quickly into days, the days iuto weeks, the 
Weeks into mouths—fast was the term approaching. Lhe poor 











abbot from yellow grew green. Despairing, pale, and with hollow 
cheeks, he mused in the fields, woods, and most retired spots, and 
in a footpath scarcely trodden, he met, seated on a rock, his shepherd 
Jeannot Bindick. 

‘Oh! my lord abbot,” saith Jeannot, “what ails you? By 
my troth you'll be soon meagre as a shadow! . . You scarcely 
crawl along . . surely something evil has happened to you?” 

** Alack! good Jeannot Bindick, thou art but too right, some- 
thing has happened tome. The Emperor has given mea rough 
colt to comb; he’s put twixt my teeth three nuts that Belzebub 
himself would find uneasy to crack. Firstly: When in ‘the midst 
of his council assembled, he’s seated on his throne, robed in imperial 
purple, I must tell him, like a true connoisseur in monies, how 
much he’s worth to the farthing. Secondly: I must calculate and 
tell him in how long he could on horseback ride round the world, 
not one minute more nor less, and he fancies all this is but a trifle 
to me. And thirdly: O most unfortunate of prelates! I must 
guess to an ace, his thoughts! (which he'll confess loyally after.) 
Aw’ I do not answer the three questions, I'll have been abbot too 
long. He'll have me ridden round the country on a donkey, the 
tail in my hand in lieu of the bridle!” 

‘And nought more?” laughed Jeannot Bindick. ‘My lord 
abbot, resume your peace, I’'ll settle all this—lend me but your hood, 
your little cross, and your habit. Clothed in these, I promise to 
render for you the right responses. True as it is that I know no 
word of Latin—what gentlemen doctors can’t learn with money, 
I inherited from my mother.” 

The abbot delighted, skipped like a lamb with the hood and the 
cross, the cloak and the girdle; Jeannot looked a veritable abbot, 
and quickly proceeded to the court of the Emperor. The Emperor 
was on his throne, in the midst of his princes—magnificent— 
sceptre in hand, a crown on his head, and robed in imperial purple, 
and first clearing his voice, ‘‘ Now, my lord abbot, approach, and 
like a true connoisseur in monies, tell us how much we are worth 
to a farthing.” 

‘‘ Majesty, one worthier than you was sold for thirty pieces of 
silver; so I'd give for you (high as your majesty may esteem itself) 
only twenty-nine florins, for surely you are worth one florin less 
than He.” 

‘ Ahem!” gaid the Emperor, ‘the reasoning is evident, and 
suffices to correct a sereneness’s pride . . . ‘pon my imperial 
honor, I never esteemed myself so cheap. Now, calculate and tell 
how long it would take us to ride round the world on horseback, 
not one minute more nor less.” - 

‘¢ Majesty, if you were to start i’ the morning at the same instant 
as the sun, and accompanying him riding so fast as he, I'll wager 
my cloak and my cross that your majesty would do it in twice 
twelve hours.” 

“Oh!” quoth the Emperor, ‘Oh, excellent oats! . you 
feed your horses upon ifsand ans. ‘The man that invented ifs and 
ans certainly made gold of chopped straw! . But now, gather 
all your wits for our third question, else we'll condemn thee to the 
donkey! . . What do we think that is false? . . way it 
directly, but no ifs and ans... .” 

‘‘ Majesty, you think I am the abbot of St. Gall?” 

‘‘ Without a doubt, and there’s nothing false in this.” 

‘“Your pardon majesty, your idea deceives you—I’m only his 
shepherd, J eannot Bindick !” 

‘‘ What? demon! thou’rt not the abbot of St. Gall,” exclaimed 
the Emperor with all his might, as if fallen from the skies, but 
withal in jovial surprise, ‘‘ Well, thou’lt be so for the future. . 
I'll invest thee with the signet and the crozier. Your predecessor 
shall mount the ass and trot, which’ll make him comprehend what 
meaneth quid juris, for who would reap must sow.” 

‘“‘ By your leave, majesty,” answered Jeannot, ‘“ I’d remain as I 
am. Ican neither read, nor count, nor write. I don’t understand 
the wee’st word of Latin—what Jeannot never learnt, Jean never 
can.” 

‘Good Jean Bindick, more’s the pity ; but ask us another boon, 
your joyous farce hath greatly diverted us, and we'd joyfully rejoice 
thee in our turn.” 

‘Majesty, I need not so much in this world, but since it pleaseth 
you to heap favors on me, I'll ask for all recompense—the pardon 
of my most reverend lord.” 


4* Bravo, my friend! We see you carry your heart like your 
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head—in the upright manner. So then, we pardon your reverend 
lord, but on the following condition :—We command the abbot of 
St. Gall, that Jean Bindick no longer watch his flocks, and order 
that he provide gratuitously for all his wants, until he is over- 
taken by the easy and happy death which heaven will send him.” 


—o— 
THE MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
(From The Reader.) 


This capital institution—for such, by the consent of all musical 
ople, it has become—is gathering the strength of maturity without 
osing the vigour of youth. The director, at the opening of the seventh 
season, has naturally little else {to say than that he will do as he has 
done before. He has ample right to congratulate himself on the past. 
These concerts have without doubt done much for the elevation of the 
musical taste of the people. They have placed a new and noble plea- 
sure within the reach of thousands. People, who a little while ago 
were almost entirely shut out from this and other kindred sorts of 
enjoyment, may now buy for their shillings what the guineas of the 
wealthy could hardly procure a few years back. And the concerts 
have done this good, not merely to the extent visible within the four 
walls of a particular building, but indirectly on a far wider scale, by 
giving an impetus to the undertaking of similar enterprises in many 
sof the country. They have done something towards refuting 
the belief, as common once among ourselves as it still is among our 
continental neighbours, that the English people is destitute of the 
power of enjoying the greatest music—a superstition the mere exist- 
ence of which tended to perpetuate the state of things which gave it a 
semblance of truth. And they have helped to dispel the scarcely less 
common delusion that such enjoyment is not possible without a special 
technical training, or large previous culture of the esthetic faculty. 
Mr. Chappell is quite right in saying of the ‘large community of 
music-lovers’ whose means are accommodated by the shilling seats,’ 
that they ‘have proved one of the chief supports of the undertaking. 
Any careful observer can see that itis mainly from the eager interest 
and the cordial applause of the occupants of the platform and the ‘area’ 
that comes that sense of sympathetic enjoyment which puts spirit into 
the players. Your kid-gloved listener, even when an enthusiast, keeps, 
as a rule, his enthusiasm to himself, and is little aware how much he 
owes to the freer demonstrations of unfashionable people as the means 
of establishing the necessary rapport between audience and players. 
‘The proportion, moreover, of listeners who go simply to be in the 
fashion, must always be largest in this gayest portion of the assembly. 
Many a pair of bright eyes in the stalls may be seen scanning the shape 
of a neighbour’s bernouse, while every face in the duskier mass behind 
the players is fixed in intent gaze upon the movements of the violin- 
bows. When the vogue sets so strongly in a certain direction, there 
must always be a greater or less mixture of insincerity, but it cannot 
be Fashion which fills those not soft benches, an hour or more before 
the music strikes up, with a patiently-expected crowd. One would 
like to know—could the spiritualists not tell us?—what the ghost of 
Beethoven thinks of the throng which musters at the doors, night 
after night, to hear the music which the critics of his day thought ‘a 
methodless mass of learned things: no nature, no song: a piling up of 
difficulties till one’s patience is exhausted.’* Whether this great 
music, now recognized as one of the noblest things ever produced by 
the human intellect, can ever become popular in the fullest sense, 
may be doubted. Even in Germany where it has been popularized 
down to the level of the silber-groschen public of the lust-garten, the 
lovers of it are still, no doubt, in a minority. But it is at least so far 
popular in England that the class which enjoys it is a class drawn from 
all ranks, and that no one having a shilling to spare—a sum by the 
way hardly greater to the Londoner than two and a half groschen to a 
Dresdener—need be debarred access to it on the score of cost. Few 
things have contributed so largely to this result as the Monday Popular 
Concerts. And let not the fact that the undertaking ‘pays’ be any de- 
duction from the merit of the enterprise. If ‘the director is happy,’ as he 
no doubt is, ‘ to say that the last season was not less remunerative from 
a financial point of view than from an artistic point of view it was satisfac- 
tory,’ the public we are sure will not grudge him a financial success, as rare 
in the history of musical enterprise as it is, in this instance, well earned. 
In time, perhaps, when the love of the highest order of music has 
spread still more widely, the managers of such concerts may find it to 
their interest to lower the general scale of prices. ‘The exclusion of 
the vocal element, which at present forms a most costly and quite 
needless addition to the attractiveness of a concert, would easily make 
this possible. But at present, pending the threepenny millennium 
pictured by our Dresden correspondent, we must be content with the 





* So wrote the Aligemeine Musik-Zeitu-g (quoted by Herr Lenz, and in the concert- 
Programme) of the duet played on Monday evening. 


moderate scale now adopted. When Captain Booth took his Amelia 
to hear ‘ the new Oratorio by Mr. Handell,’ holding the candle so gal- 
lantly, to enable his lady-love to read the book in those days of no gas, 
he doubtless paid twice as much for his tickets as now enable us to 
hear a wuch better band and chorus, though without a ‘Mr. Handel’ 
at the organ. Our musical entertainments, operas alone excepted, have 
been cheapened during the last century, with most of the other indul- 
gences of life ; and it is to be hoped that the coming generation will 
net forget the men—Jullien, Hullah, Chappell, and some few more— 
whose enterprise had most to do with bringing about a state of things 
in which those who most need the solace and refreshment of the Divine 
Art can enjoy it freely. 
SS 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The Last Judgment of Spohr and the Lobgesang of Mendelssohn, per- 
formed as they can only be performed at the concerts of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, offer a temptation very difficult for an earnest 
amateur to resist. The two works have little in common but their 
excellence ; and the strong contrast of styles which they present is an 
additional attraction. Moreover, they are both vividly impressed with the 
characteristic individuality of their composers. {t was well judged on 
Mr. Costa’s part to begin with Spohr. A long and elaborate compo- 
sition by Spohr could hardly be listened to with unqualified satisfaction 
after a composition of equal importance by Mendelssohn ; whereas, 
place Spohr first, and the freer, purer, less chromatic music of the 
other comes out with brightness and vigour. © Probably the first 
orchestral movement of the Lobgesang, by its prodigious sweep and 
grandeur, the next (“allegretto agitato”), by its plaintive, streaming 
melody, and the third (adagio religioso), by its truly seraphic repose, 
drives away all rememberance of what has gone before; but Spolir’s 
elaborately finished and gorgeously colored oratorio has been heard 
with pleasure just the same, and though effaced by the far more potent 
charm of the “ sinfonia-cantata,” that pleasure was none the less genuine 
while it lasted. 

The Last Judgment, or, to give its proper German name, Die le/zien 
Dinge, though the earliest, is the best of Spohr’s three grand oratorios, 
better than Des Heilands letzten Stunden (Calvary), and by many degrees 
better than Der Fall Babylons (the Fall of Babylon), his latest—the 
“ feéblest, and yet the favorite,” of its composer. The severe contra- 
puntal style never sat quite gracefully on Spohr, who even tells us, in 
his Selbst-Biographie, that conscious of his inexperience in that style, 
he suspended the composition of his first oratorio— Das jiingste Gericht 
(literally the Last Judgment), in order to consult Marpurg’s Art of 
Fugue, only resuming his task after having constructed some half dozen 
fugues according to the rules laid down by that authority. That to 
begin the serious study of fugue at nearly thirty is to begin nearly 
twenty years too late, Spohr’s example was by no means necessary 
to prove. To his comparative deficiency in this branch of the 
technical practice of his art must be attributed the want of fluency in 
part writing which led to an excessive abuse of chromatic and 
enharmonic progression and modulation—an abuse becoming more and 
more apparent as he advanced in years, and as his inventive faculties 
grew dimmer. This, indeed, is the fatal drawback to a thorough 
enjoymeut of so many of his most ambitious efforts, and will 
prevent his oratorios and Church music, to say nothing of his operas, 
from ultimately taking rank with similar productions by his most 
illustrious predecessors and contemporaries. ‘lhe manifold beauties 
revealed in most of these, their lofty conception, harmonious richness, 
abundant, if not remarkably varied, melody, splendour of instrumenta- 
tion, and, last not least, striking originality, must not, however, be 
underestimated. He who gave them to the world was indisputably a 
great master; and if not ove of the greatest of masters, left as 
indelible a mark upon the age in which he lived and labored, and as 
materially influenced his immediate contemporaries as almost any 
other. The place that Louis Spohr is destined to hold hereafter it would 
even now be premature to endeavour to define. His first oratorio, 
Das jiingste Gericht, was composed more than half a ceutury ayo, for 
the musical festival held at Erfurt, August, 1812, in cclebration of the 
Great Napoleon’s birthday, immediately before the campaign in 
Russia (after which no such commemorative honors were paid to the 
magnficent military despot, in any part of Germany.) Between this 
and what we in England call The Last Judgment there was an interval 
of thirteen years. Die leizten Dinge was composed at Cassel (after 
further studies in counterpoint and the “ ecclesiastical style,” as we 
learn from the composer), and first performed at the Lutheran church 
there, in March, 1826, the year before Beethoven died. A work that 
has survived so long, and still finds many and ardent admirers, must 
surely be fashioned out of durable stuff. The Sacred Harmonic 
Society, always zealous lavorers on behalf of Spohr (alihough 
generally losers by their enterprise), have succeeded in obtaining for 








The Last Judgment a place in the affections of the London musical 
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public—which is more than the conductors of the Norwich Festival 
have been able to effect for Calvary, or The Fall of Babylon, as far as 
regards the Norfolk and Norwich people; and this notwithstanding the 
pertinacity with which Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, the greatest oratorio of 
modern times (till Llijah appeared at Birmingham), was excluded from 
the Grand East Anglian Festival by the predecessor of Mr. Benedict. 
Often as Spohr’s best sacred composition has been given by this noblest 
of institutions, in the biggest and most ignoble of our London music- 
halls, it was perhaps never so well done, as a whole, as on the present 
occasion. For the choruses (which need not be particularized by name) 
we have nothing but hearty praise. The solo singers, too—Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Cummings, and 
Mr. Patey—were almost all that could be wished. As the one who 
has least frequently enjoyed the advantage of assisting at these con- 
certs, particular acknowledgment is due to Mr. Patey, who, in the bass 
part (by no means easy music to sing correctly), acquitted himself with 
remarkable ability, and won especial distinction in the great air of the 
Judgment—“ Thus saith the Lord ”—which could hardly have been 
better delivered. The quartet, “ Blest are the departed,” by the four 
principal singers (with chorus), was encored. 

Of the Lobgesang, or Hymn of Praise, so much has been written of 
late that it may suffice to record its performance with a word of general 
commendation. The principal singers were Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington (whose enunciation of the recitative that ushers in the 
superb chorus, “ ‘The night is departing,” was perfection), Mrs. Sidney 
Smith, and Mr. Cummings. The increasing popularity of this truly 
magnificent work is entirely due to the Sacred Harmonic Society ; but 
the most significant incident of the performance under notice was 
unquestionably the sustained interest with which the three 
inseparably connected introductory symphonic movements (splendidly 
executed by Mr. Costa’s formidable orchestra) were listenod to, and 
the rapturous burst of applause from all parts of the building, that 
greeted them at the conclusion. Nothing could be more gratifying. 
nothing could have afforded a more convincing proof of the advance of 
musical taste, even among the patrons of a society which is uncom- 
promising in its adherence to the classical standard. Formerly these 
movements were heard with something like respectful indifference ; 
now they excite unmistakable enthusiasm. 

The Last Judgment and the Lobgesang (with Mr. Sims Reeves in the 
tenor part) were to be repeated last night. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 


The pantomime was preceeded on Monday night by a lever de rideau, 
in the shape of a new one-act operetta, entitled Constance, the book by 
Mr. T. W. Robertson, the music by Mr. Frederick Clay. ''he argument 
would seem to have been derived from the French drama of Les 
Cosaques, brought out some years ago at one of the sensation-promoting 
theatres of the middle Boulevards in Paris. ‘The scene is in Poland, 
the period near the end of the last century. The Russians are in 
possession of Czenstochowa, a Polish town “on the frontiers of Silesia.” 
The Russian commander (Mr. Aynsley Cook) has in his power a 
beautiful young lady, called Constance Czarniecki (Mdlle. Martorelle), 
by a matrimonial alliance with whom he proposes to win over an 
illustrious Polish family to the Russian cause, and thus, while serving 
his own Emperor, to obtain for himself the office and emoluments of 
Governor in some Polish province. The lady, however, whose troth 
is plighted to Count Madelinski (Mr. Henry Haigh), a distinguished 
compatriot, indignantly declines the offer; though, in a subsequent 
interview with her betrothed—love weighing heavier in the scale than 
patriotism—she lays the proffered conditions of the Commander before 
Madelinski, and entreats him to consent to her self-sacrifice, in order 
to save his life, But the young Count is made of more magnanimous 
stuff, and as he has already resisted the allurements of the diplomati- 
cally insinuating Commander, who even promises him Constance as a 
reward for his joining the Russian cause, so now he prefers death to 
relinquishing that which is dearer to hia than life—forgetting, in the 
agony of the expected severance, that the Commander has guaranteed 
him matrimonial bliss in return for political tergiversation. Madelinski, 
now a prisoner, awaits, with his comrades, immediate execution. The 
fatal moment having arrived, the soldiers are ordered to fire, when, to 
the surprise of the Commander, they suddenly turn the muzzles of 
their guns at him instead of at Madelinski. The secret is soon 
discovered ; the firing party are Poles, disguised in the uniform of 
Russian soldiers, and a stratagem, of which a lively vivandiéye, called 
Rattataff (Miss Thirlwall), has been the directing genius, succeeds for 
the time in re-asserting P..lish pre-eminence at Czenstochowa. Much 
cannot be said in favor of this piece, either as a vehicle for music or as 
anything else. The attempts at humor are by no means happy; and 
there is one particular scene, in which two confederate Poles, disguised 
as. old women, are interrogated by the Commander—whom they 


address by such titles as “ your delinquency,” ‘‘your vituperancy,” 
“ your transparency,” “ your insolvency,” “ your impropriety,” ‘“ your 
corpulency,” &c.—which on any other occasion than on a first night 
would hardly have been listened to with tolerance. As it was, not one 
of these funny appelatives—in spite of the excellent acting of Messrs. 
H. Corriand C. Lyall—raised even a solitary laugh ; and for the sake of 
Mr. F. Clay—whose music is lively, pretty, and attractive, it would be 
as well to omit this scene altogether from future representation, when 
more independent audiences might feel inclined to greet it with a 
more independent visitation. About the music of Constance, however, 
we hope to say a few words apart on an early opportunity. It may 
suffice at present to state that it indicates a marked improvement in 
the composer in all respects, but most significantly in the orchestration. 
‘This was made emphatically apparent by the extreme care with which 
Mr. Alfred Mellon directed the performance. At the end of the 
operetta, Mdlle. Martorelle (who had been enthusiastically encored for 
her expressive delivery of a very charming ballad—‘I have plighted 
my troth”)—and the other principal singers were called forward; and 
after them the young composer, who was heartily applauded on 
presenting himself at the wings. 
——J——— 


DEATH OF MR. EDWARD HOOPER. 


It is with the deepest regret that we record in our obituary this week 
the death of Mr. Edward Hooper, for many years the much respected 
proprietor of the Cambridge and Oxford Theatres. Early in life Mr. 
Hooper belonged to the Royal Navy, and as an officer in that service 
distinguished himself on several occasions. He appeared to have 
imbibed from his youth a love for the stage, and we have heard from 
his own lips an interesting account of an amateur theatrical entertain- 
ment got up by him on board his ship while lying in the Arctic 
Regions, 

On his return to England, he entered on the stage as his profession, 
and having the advantage of a commanding person, and gentlemanly 
address, and an aptitude for study, he soon became exceedingly 
popular, and was regarded as one of the best representatives of light 
comedy of his day. For many years he filled the arduous post of 
Manager and Treasurer to the Olympic Theatre, while it was in the 
hands of Madame Vestris. When the late Mr. Barnett opened a 
theatre at Oxford, Mr. Hooper was his star of that and subsequent 
seasons, and become such a favorite here, that he always acknowledged 
that he owed much of his success in after-life to the kind and generous 
reception given to him by his Oxford audiences. On the death of Mr. 
Barnett, Mr. Hooper who had for some years been the proprietor of 
«“ The Theatre Royal” at Cambridge, opened a theatre at Oxford, and 
continued to do so in the Long Vacation, whenever he could obtain 
permission, He succeeded in obtaining that permission last summer, 
and expressed an earnest desire to close his dramatic career at Oxford, 
which he always regarded as his starting point. That wish was 
gratified, and few who heard his farewelll address on the closing night, 
will forget how earnestly he strove to convey to the audience his deep 
sense of the kindness and indulgence they had always evinced 
towards him. He has now passed from us, having suffered a severe 
attack of bronchitis soon after he left Oxford, which terminated fatally 
on Sunday, January 11th, but as a devoted husband, an upright and 
honorable man, and a warm and generous friend, his memory will be 
affectionately cherished by all who were familiar with his many and 
amiable qualities. 

For the last few years Mr. Hooper was actively employed in the 
winter season in assisting the nobility and gentry in getting up their 
amateur theatrical entertainments, which was his peculiar forte, and 
the popularity which he attained in that direction was, if possible, 
surpassed by the respect and esteem which was entertained for him by 
the whole of his professional brethren. He had a kind word for all, 
and that was reciprocated by all who knew him, and few men who 
have attained the age of seventy-five, have left so many friends behind 
them, or so few who could breathe an unkind word against his good 
name and fame. Mr, Hooper had no family, but has left behind him 
a widow who knew his worth, and showed her devotion to him in 
sickness and in health, and has fully entitled herself to all the 
sympathy and condolence that could be shown her in her heavy and 
bitter bereavement.— Ozford Times. 

—_o0—_ 

Wermar.—Herr Carl Gitze has completed a new three-act romantic 
opera, Lie Corsen, words by Agnes Grans. 

Warsaw.—Madame J. Barcinska, Chopin’s sister, has advertised 
in the papers, warning people against buying and publishing those 
manuscripts of this composer’s which were lost during the Warsaw 
troubles last year, but part of which may have been found. She begs 
they may be restored. It was Chopin's express wish they should never 








be published. 
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‘THE BROWN PAPERS.” 
(From Dwight's Journal of Music.*) 


It is some months since we informed our readers that these pleasant 
tales and sketches by our ‘‘Diarist,” which ap originally in 
this Journal during several past years, were about to be collected 
and published in book form, in compliance with the suggestion of 
many admirers of ‘‘ the late Mr. Brown.” We are happy to an- 
nounce that the book has at length made its appearance here in 
Boston, although it issome months since it first saw the light 
under the auspices of a German publisher in Berlin. It is very 
neatly and correctly printed, in a handsome little volume of about 
300 pages, somewhat in the same convenient and attractive style 
with the Tauchnitz editions of our English classics, and bears the 
title: 

“ Signor Masoni, and other papers of the late I. Brown. Edited by 

Arexanper W. Tuayer. (Berlin: F. Schneider; Boston: A. 

Williams & Co., 100, Washington Street.)” 


The sketches are ten in number, including, besides “ Signor 
Masoni,” which is the most elaborate of them, such charming, 
truthful pictures of New England life as ‘‘ Susan Bedloe,” ‘+ Our 
Music Teacher,” ‘* Ned Morse’s Daughter,” &c., and such 
thoroughly German and quaint specimens as ‘‘ An Evening in the 
Harz,” “he Philister’s Reminiscence.” It is enough to mention 
these names for the readers of our journal in years past, who will 
instantly recall the pleasure they received from them, and will be 
glad to them in a book by themselves. They will be nice 
summer reading, at the seashore and elsewhere, and help to rest 
and refresh mind and heart from the ever-haunting images and 
anxieties of war. We need hardly add—at least for the many 
friends of Mr. Thayer, who know and like his genial, characteristic 
vein of feeling, fancy and expression—that all the sketches 
a special musical interest, while they charm not less by their close- 
ness to nature—human nature especially—and by their genuine 
heart acquaintance.alike with German and New England home 
and-country life. 

CHORUS.t 
(Composed in London, 1765.) 
Mozart. 
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* Boston, Massachussetts. 
+ Otto Jahn and Ritter von Kéchel call this “‘madsigal.” The autograph 
copy is in the British Museum.—Ep. 
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Mou1.z. D’'Esrourrin —A subscription has been commenced for the 
benetit of Mdlle. D’Espourrin, whose concerts and graceful pes 
formances on the harp are doubtless still in the recollection of many 
Some years ago this lady was compelled to relinquish her profession, 
owing to disease of the heart and exhausted nervous energy, conse- 
quent on premature and too long continued exertions, and now, 
through the death of her mother, whose income ceased on her decease, 
she is left unprovided for ard in a most painful position. Among the 
names of those who have already responded to the appeal are 
the Countess of Roseberry, Sir Augustus Clifford, Lady Waterpark, 
the Misses Sylvey Long, Messrs. Broadwiod, Mr. Benedict, Mr. 
Bruzaud, &c., &c. We sincerely hope that many will follow their 
example. Donations will be received by Messrs. Lonsdale, of Old 
Bond Street, and Sir Samuel Scott & Co., bankers, 1, Cavendish 
Square, 

Wotstncoam.—On Wednesday week, an evening concert of vocal 
and instramental music was given in the Town Hall, which was 
crowded to excess. he following singers appeared :—Miss 8. Hall 
co. soprano; Mr. Walker, alto; Mr. Whitehead, tenor; and 

r. D. Lambert, basso. Piano, Mr. P. Morris. Miss Hall has a fine 


voice, and sang her songs very tastefully. Mr. Walker was encored in - 


“ Sally in our Alley,” and Mr. Whitehead in “ The horn of chase,” 
and with Mr. Lambert in the duet ‘‘ The Elixir of love.” Mendels- 
sohn’s song “I’m a roamer,” capitally sung by Mr. Lambert, was 
encored, as was also his song “Sulla Poppa del mio brick.” The part 
songs were all well given, and the trio, “ Maiden Fair,” was loudly 
encored. The concert concluded with the National Anthem. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
(St. James's Hall.) 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-NINTH CONCERT, 
(Turrp Concert oF THe SsventH Season), 


MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 30, 1865. 





PART I. 


QUINTET, in G major, No, 1, for two Violins, two Violas, and 
no gia Stravs, L. Riss, H. Wess, Hany, and 
Davi . Spohr. 
SONG, “ The "Lullaby." " (Lilly of Killarney. )—Mr. Sius Ruzves . Benedict. 
BONATA, “The Invocation,” Op. 77, for Pianoforte alone. (First 
time at the Monday Foputar Concerts. oe ARABELLA 
GoppaRD . - « « Dussek, 


PART II. 


TRIO, in D minor, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello—Madame 
ARABELLA Gopparp, Herr Srravs, and Herr Daubert . 

BONG, ** Adelaide."—Mr. Sims Reeves, Accompanied by Madame 
ARABELLA GopDARO 

QUARTET, in C major, Op. 33, No. 3, for two Violins, Viola, and 
Violoncello—MM. Srravs, L. Ries, Hi. Webs, and Davbert. Haydn, 


Mendelssohn, 
Beethowmn. 


CoxpDvucTor - - - Mr. BENEDICT. 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


NOTICE.—It is respectfully suggested that such persons as are not desirous of 
remaining till the end of the performance can leave either before the commencement 
of the last instrumental piece, or between any of the movements, so that those who wish 
to hear the whele may do so without interruption. Between the last vocal piece and 
the ante for Pianoforte and stringed instruments, an interval of Five MINUTES w:1l1 
be allowed. 

Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets of Austin, at the Hall, 
= we Chappell and ,Co., 50 New Bond Street; and the principal Music 

ubiishers 





Le de PALMERIN d’OLIVE filz du Roy 

FLorenvos de Maceponr et de La Bette Griane, fille de Remicius, Empereur 
de Constantinople, by IAN MAUGIN, dit le PETIT A ANGEUIN. A pericet copy 
of this extremely rare Komance to be sold for S1x Guineas, (no diminution of price). 
Enquire of Duncan Davison & Co.,'244, Regent Street. 





Will shortly appear. 


“MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT.” 
A NEW WORK, by JOSEPH GODDARD, (Author 


of “ The Philosophy of Music.” Those who may desire to become Subscribers 
to the above work are respectfully requested to forward their names to the Author at 
67, St. Paul's Road, Camden Square, N W. The following are among the names 
already received :—William Chappell, F.S.A., Augustine Sargood, Esq., John 
Boosey, Esq., J. Ella, Esq., W. T. Best, Esq., and G. W. Martin, Esq. 
The price to Subscribers is 5s.; after publication the price to purchasers will be 
6s. 6d. 


NOTICES. 

‘LO ADVERTISERS.-—The Office of THE MustcaL WonrtD is ai 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PuBLisHERS AND ComPposErsS—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan. Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE MusicaL Won pb. 











BIRTH. 
On the 21st inst., at 17, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, Evrurosy xe 
Panera, wife of Capt. De Wotre CanweELt, of a “daughter, still-born. 





DEATIL 


Che Musical World. 


LONDON: SATURDAY, JANUARY 28, 1865. 












PANTAGRUELIANA.—No. II. 


—_—— 


Where's the place for grog and wassail, 
Whiskey, Allsopp, mild and Bass ale ? 
Where are chops and stesxs and kidnies ? 
Where’s an Arcady like Sidney’s ? 
Where is Cambria’s “rarest bit,” 
Where doth Pantagruel sit ? 
Where do great souls foyn and wrastle ? 
At the Edinbro’ Castle, 
(In the Strand, 
You understand), 
At the Edinbro’ Castle.— 
Chorus—With a fliskit, floskit, row-de-dow, 
Twice a pig is once a sow, 
Jipperty, jopperty, bow-wow-wow, 
The Edinbro’ Castle. 


TILL consumed by an insane and hopeless passion for Miss 
Nelly Burton of the New Royalty, and moreover considerably 
obfuscated by the consumption of extremely various drinks in 
extremely rapid succession, Epistemon became, one evening, some- 
what vague and beery in his talk. Saeco 

At first his ruminations were of the melancholy kind, and huge 
tears rolled down his parchment cheeks while he entertained the 
guests of the Edinboro’ Castle with a string of sorrows which were 
alike indifferent to himself and to every one who heard him. 

‘“‘ Yes,” he whispered, “this is a world in which forms of love- 
liness are few—and when they appear no one appreciates them. 
I don’t complain of the profane mob—Odi profanum vulgus et 
arceo— but I grumble at the higher intellects—by which abstruse 
expression I don’t refer to any of the present company "— 

“Ts that remark intended to convey offence?” asked a bald- 
headed old gentleman, pausing in the mastication of a very tough 
kidney, which not a little fretted and irritated his gums, to the 
detriment of his temper. 

‘* What! Would’st thou discuss on general principles ?—would’st 
thou be abstract and recondite?” bellowed Epistemon, his mind 
going with the leap of a harlequin from the mournful to the irate. 
‘Then propound me this.—Why does Adah Isaacs Menken ascend 
to heights once only attempted by dummies ?—Why do people play 
pantomimes in the morning, when nobody goes to see them ?— 
Why do new farces come out at eleven o’clock at night, when all 
the critics have retired to’ eat chops at the Arundel ?—Why has 
Marie Wilton taken the theatre in the Tottenham Court Road ?— 
And finally, ultimately, and lastly, when whelks are out of season, 
how much do they cost per dozen, omitting decimals after the 17th 
place ?” 

‘Really I do not know,” replied the bald-headed gentleman, 
his ireful expression changing into one of extreme awe—not to say 
consternation. 

“And yet, without knowing what a circular function is, thou 
would’st debate with me about the differential calculus. Put 
that in thy pipe and smoke it,” added Epistemon, taking up the coal- 
scuttle, and placing it with a low bow at the feet of the party 
addressed, whom immediately forgetting, he lapsed into a mump- 
ing soliloquy, and said with a deep sigh :—“ Differential Calculus ! 
—How I abhor the method of limits, and how I love, nay, adore, 
the method of infinitesimals!—What!—When ‘“ dy” stands as 

the numerator and “ dx” as the denominator, shall they tell me a 
rational being—animal rationale et risible—that the numerator 
and denominator, if sundered from each other, are without signi- 





On the 8th inst., Eobwanp Hoorer, Esq., of the Theatres Royal, 
Oxtord and Cambrld; ge. 


ficance ?—O tempora! O mores! 
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These remarks having been received with a profound silence, 
by no means expressive of admiration—Epistemon began to be 
violently protestant in his tendencies, with a sort of indefinite 
desire of conciliating a long Presbyterian, who sat smoking a short 
pipe and drinking whiskey-toddy by the fire. ‘“ They tell us,” he 
bawled, ‘* that— 

“In March, July, October, May, 
The nones were on the seventh day.”— 

‘‘ And therefore the Ides on the fifteenth”—put in John the 
waiter. 

‘But what has that to do with the glorious era of the 
Reformation?” 

And then he indulged in that curious dialect, which the 
ingenious Maddison Morton puts into the mouth of his farcical 
characters, when he makes them say, they are “in the dark after 
park” and so on, execrating Fiftus the Sixth, declaring that 
Bucretia Lorgia was a worthy daughter of Pope Tim Bobbin 
XIV., and especially abusing the encyclical letter of Nio Pono, by 
which name half the company thought he meant to designate Ponny 
Mayhew. ‘The entire discourse he wound up by proposing the 
memory of John Calvin, with three times three, at the same time 
raising to his lips the curious vessel filled with those small strips 
of wood that are habitually used to light the pipes of the Edin- 
boro’ Castleites. 

‘‘ As for Knipperdolling”—proceeded Epistemon—when he was 
suddenly dumbfoundered and flabbergasted by the countenance of 
Pantagruel, who occupied the box opposite the fire, and whose 
cheeks were bursting with ill-suppressed wrath. 

“‘ Claude!” thundered Pantagruel, with a voice that at once 
shattered every window in the house, and caused a penny-a-liner, 
who was refreshing himself in a hostlery next door to the Edin- 
burgh Castle, to write an exceedingly neat paragraph, headed, 
“ Explosion of another Powder-mill ”—“ Claude—shut up I say. 
Dost thou not perceive, jobbernoll that thou art, that the delight 
produced by thy senseless discourse is in an inverse ratio to its 
length ?— Art thou so utterly infatuated with thine own dis- 
jointed twaddle as to imagine that it either conveyeth instruction 
or promoteth hilarity ?—Art thou so miserably perverted as to”— 

But here Pantagruel was interrupted in his turn by the slow 
entrance of Panurge, with a face so long that his chin rested on 
the ground, and he resembled one of those odd figures that form 
processions in the introduction to a pantomime. At the sight of 
this mournful apparition everybody in the room was stricken with 
a deep sadness. ‘The last bit of the tough kidney encountering a 
sigh in the windpipe of the bald-headed old gentleman, completely 
choked him, causing him to fall dead underneath the table, where 
he lay unnoticed all the night, though on the following day he 
was sat upon by the Coroner's Jury, who returned a verdict of 
‘ Death by the visitation of something.” As for John the waiter, 
he immediately felt for his pocket handkerchief, when discovering 
that his pocket, had been picked while he chased an Italian boy 
with an organ and a guinea pig from the street-door of the Edin- 
burgh Castle, he deliberately took off his white choker, buried his 
face in it, and resigned himself to silent grief. 

“Why, old friend,” blubbered Pantagruel, ‘‘ what misfor- 
tune hath befallen thee ?—Why this depression ?—Hast thou been 
attending a lecture on Sennacherib at some Christian Young 
Man’s Association ?—Hast thou rashly and inadvertently paid thy 
tailor the full amount of his bill ?—Or hast thou taken unto thy- 
self a wife?” 

“First let me refresh myself, and I will answer thy kind 
queries,” said Panurge. ‘John! ” 

‘* Adsum—me voici—eccomi,” cried John, briskly forgetting all 
his grief in his zeal to execute an order. 








‘Fetch me three penn’orth of brown brandy and a quart of 
pump water "—said Panurge. 

‘« Ego vero ac lubens,” replied John—and after a brief interval 
returned with the desired articles. 

Panurge gravely emptied the small glass of brandy into the 
water, and again called John. 

“* Numquid vis ?”—inquired the Prince of waiters. 

‘Of course I do,” said Panurge—now bring mea gallon of water.” 

This order was likewise executed, and Panurge, even more 
solemnly than before filled the little glass with the diluted brandy, 
and then emptied it into the gallon measure. 

“John!” cried Panurge, 

‘* Quid faciam ?”—said John. “En rem admodum ridiculam! 
for though Pindar singeth dpicrov pév vdep. 

“ Pindar be catawampussed !”—said Panurge—‘‘ Now bring me 
a pail of water.” 

‘From the kitchen ?”— inquired John. 

‘“‘ From the devil, an thou wilt, only bring me a pail of water.” 

Even this order was executed, and Panurge, with a solemnity 
that might have been divided among a million, of pall-bearers and 
afforded each an ample share, filled the little glass with the twice 
diluted brandy and then emptied it into the pail. Dipping the 
quart measure into this, he took an ample draught, and then, 
clearing his throat, spoke as follows :— 

‘s Having rejoiced my diaphragm with the true Lyceo-Macairian 
beverage, which cooleth the palate without stimulating the brain, 
I will recount the cause of my depression. I have been to see a 
stage-play called The Hidden Hand.” 

‘‘ I have heard of the play,” said Pantagruel—* Wherefore is it 
so called ?” 

‘It is so called because a hand that shows itself is the grand 
effect of the piece.” 

‘‘ The answer sounds not logical "—said the long Presbyterian 
—‘‘ but I myself, unknown to the minister, have seen the play, and 
I cannot say that the Southron is incorrect.” 

Epistemon, who, as the reader has doubtless observed, had been 
silent for an immensity of time, was about to commence a long 
dissertation on the subject of the word ‘ Southron;” but 
Pantagruel placing his hat upon him as an extinguisher prevented 
the interruption. : 

“ The Hidden Hand”—proceeded Panurge—'‘ is an exceeding 
mournful work, which diffuseth around it an atmosphere, as it 
were, of strychnine. If one attempts to smile the smile dies 
off one’s lips, and as the story progresses, the face of the spectator 
is elongated, as when one} looks into a vertically posed silver 
spoon. I could almost fancy I was travelling through a cemetery 
in an empty hearse—or perhaps in one that was not empty.” 

‘‘Thy description is cheerful "—said Pantagruel. ‘*On what 
turneth the plot ?” 

“The plot turneth not at at all, but it dismally glideth,’ 
answered Panurge. ‘The central though not the principa 
character is a vindictive old Welshwoman, called Lady Gryffydd 
who, by mixing together nut galls and sulphate of iron, produceth 
a venomous liquid called ink. Putting this into a quill, she 
asperseth her best friends in the Cambrian Gazette, and when her 
hand, thrust through a curtain. is seen writing a spicy article, this 
is the grand effect of the piece.” 

* But this evil woman doth not triumph,” ejaculated Pantagrue 

‘¢ Fiat Justitia,” said John. 

‘*T must confess that retribution visits her in the end,” said 
Panurge. ‘ Being of a gloomy temperament, Lady Gryffydd can 
only cheer herself by reading the Musical World, a work which 
they say is full of pleasant devices and quaint conceits, and she 
particularly asketh for the papers signed by Zamiels Owl. 
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‘‘ Ha!” exclaimed Epistemon, from beneath the hat. 

‘‘ Now in the last act,” continued Panurge, “ this same old lady, 
thinking to recreate herself with the newest number of the 
Musical World, taketh up by misapprehension a number of the 
Cambrian Gazette, containing one of her own articles. This she 
incontinently beginneth to read, but so horrible is its dulness that 
she is death-stricken on the spot, and she miserably expires, cursing 
the Editor of the Cambrian Gazette because he did not put her 
articles behind the fire and thus arrest her in her career of crime.” 

“ Such is life,” said John with a sigh. 

‘I would rather say death,” observed the long Presbyterian. 

‘‘ One is forced,” said John, to exclaim with Sophocles :— 

bem yee huts oddly dvras dAXC WARY 
wr’, svomte Tousy, H xovpny oxidy. 

“For my part,” said the long Presbyterian, I am forced to 
exclaim that I have seen the stage-play and never heard a plot 
more inaccurately described. Why there is not a word in it about 
‘+ Gazettes ” and ‘“ Musical Worlds,” and—” 

“Friend,” quoth Panurge, ‘ which dost thou call the nut, the 
shell or the kernel ? ” 

‘‘ Both,” replied the long Presbyterian. 

“Then,” said Panurge, dejectedly, ‘‘ I am shut up.” 

‘‘ Nevertheless,” observed Pantagruel, ‘‘ however we may differ 
in details we must all agree in this grand principle, that a myth 
is —— a myth.” 

And that the truth of this profound remark might not be 
contested, he whiffed forth a vast cloud of smoke, thereby creating 
the fog which enveloped London on Saturday last. 


| 


HE great musical event at Brussells lately has been the pro- 
duction of a new opera: Bonchard d’Avesnes, the words by 
Van Peene, and the music by Charles Miry. This work, which 
by the way had been previously given with success at Ghent and 
Liege, was brought out here under especially happy auspices. The 
very fact of the first performance taking place on the King’s birthday 
created among the public an enthusiasm altogether wanting at 
subsequent representations. The work belongs to the class of 
Conductors’ Operas, which are known in Germany as well as 
in Belgium : it possesses the same faults and excellences. In the 
first few bars we recognise a musician who is no stranger to 
scenic effects; nor is M. Miry deficient in melodies, though, it is 
true, they are not very original. The instrumentation is tolerably 
rich, and some few things, such, for instance, as the chorus of 
Knights carousing (sung a capella) ; the grand air for baritone in 
the fourth act ; and the final chorus: ‘“* Anathéme sur I’Etranger,” 
very well done. Deserving an especial favorable mention is the 
new ballet music composed on purpose for Brussells, and far above 
the level of what is heard every day. The reception accorded to 
the piece by the numerous audience was very favorable, becoming 
more so after the above a capella chorus—encored and sung again— 
and at last rising to mild madness. <A local paper makes the 
following remarks: ‘‘‘The long cherished wish of the Belgians is 
thus at length fulfilled ; a grand five-act opera, written and com- 
posed by two Belgians, on a national Belgian subject, representd 
with success at the first theatre in Belgium —what more cau be 
desired by a Belgian envious of the musical triumphs achieved by 
foreign composers ?” 

The last concert of the Association des Artistes Musiciens, 
at the Grande Harmonie, derived an especial interest from the 
co-operation of that eminent violinist, M. Lotto. This young 
artist, who introduced himself, at his concerts in Kroll’s Theatre. 
six years ago, to the Berlin public, has now attained the pinnacle 
of his virtuosity. While his execution of a Concerto of his own 





proved that he has taken the great masters of the classical school 
as his models, plenty of opportunity was, on the other hand, 
afforded him by Paganini’s composition, the ‘‘ Streghe” (Dance 
of Witches), of showing us that for him no difficulties exist. He 
overcomes with playful ease the most difficult passages. His 
staccato, and his intonation, clear as a bell, in the harmonics, 
are admirable. He was overwhelmed with marks of approbation, 
and the entire orchestra under M. Hanssens’s guidance, by rising 
from their seats and uproariously applauding, took part in the 
ovation paid by the audience. Some singing by Madlle. Moreau, 
and M. Rondil, the barytone; a symphony by Hanssens; and a 
Fantasia-—favorably received—‘ Kossacdance,” for orchestra, from 
the pen of a Russian composer, Dargomesky, constituted the 
remainder of this interesting concert. 

As we are informed, the Association have secured, for the next 
concert, the services of a young violinist, a pupil of Vieuxtemps, 
M. Hermann Sternberg, who gained the first Prize at the Conser- 
vatory here. He was exceedingly successful at the last Harmony 
Concert in Antwerp. The Concert of the Association will, in due 
course, furnish us with an opportunity of saying something 
further of him. 

There is no other news: at the Opera, we have the eternal illness 
of Mad. Mayer-Boulart ; the eternal indisposition of Mad. Elmire ; 
the eternal hoarseness of Mad. Faivre; and the eternal singing © 
out of tune of Coulon. Rigoletto and The Merry Wires of 
Windsor are in rehearsal. 

P.S.—Madlle. Linka is at present stopping here, and, horribile 
dictu, intends, if report be true, delighting the Brussells’ public 
with her performance of Leonora in J/ Trovatore. 

—_——. 
ORGANISTS AND THEIR SOCIAL STATUS, 
To the Editor of the MustcaL Wortp. 


IR,—Allow me to say, in reply to your correspondent of last 

week, signing himself ‘‘ Octavian Stop,” that he is taking 

upon himself too much in appplying such terms as ‘‘ poor drone,” 
‘* musical drudge,” &c., to ane organists as a body. 

If Octavian is to be their champion he must be somewhat 
choicer in his words, or he will certainly wound the feelings, and 
perhaps unconsciously humiliate still more, those very men whose 
* social status” he is so desirous of improving. 

It is certainly exceedingly (not to say excessively) kind of 
Octavian to exert his pen on behalf of poor organists in general, 
and of the “rural variety” in particular. But has not Mr. O. 
too readily begged the question in order to supply the remedy? I 
for one shall be curious to see what his panacea will be. Will he 
say anything about ‘“ The College of Organists”? Who knows? 
And who knows, too, where ‘The College of Organists” is? 
But I will not anticipate Octavian, but in a few words protest 
against his uncomplimentary and patronising tone, in speaking of 
a very large and respectable class of the musical profession. 

In the first place. It is not usual for clergymen to interfere in 
church music, when the organist is a man who stands well in his 

rofession. ‘They have too much sense for that. In the case, 
nowever, of an inexperienced and conceited young fop it is some- 
times so; perhaps not so much for the sake of the music, but to 
take the young man down a peg or two. That this conceit is but 
too prevalent in young men in the musical profession cannot be 
denied; and when it is paraded before men of refined intellect and 
acute feelings, it often meets with the contempt it so well deserves. 
‘* Octavian Stop” says that the organist has no status in society. 
Now I maintain that his social status entirely depends upon himself. 
For instance, in a certain parish an organist was appointed many 
years ago. ‘This man, although not very clever in music, was a 
person of good education generally ; and his conduct was that of a 
gentleman. He married a lady of good family, and in course of 
time retired from his profession. ‘This man, from first to last, 
maintained the character of a gentleman, and was looked up to as 
such. ‘The one who succeeded him was of average musical talent, 
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but of little or no education generally ; was coarse and low in his 
habits, and, of course, gained the respect and esteem of no one 
n in the parish. He fell, alas! a victim to his intemperate 
abits, at the early age of thirty-two. One of decided talent 
succeeded this unfortunate man. ‘The whole county rang with his 
raises. He was gladly received by all classes of society ; unhappily, 
owever, he made one sad mistake; the result was that he felt 
compelled to marry a low servant girl. His status in society was 
now indeed gone; gone perhaps never more to return. He was 
advised to give up his situation, and I fear his star in the musical 
profession has for ever set. I now come to the last man; and I 
will say but a word or two of him. When he first came into the 
pxrish the occupation of an organist was looked upon as only a few 
degrees above a common public-house jfiddler—so much had the 
profession been degraded by his two predecessors. For the first 
three or four years his position was most unenviable. However 
by sheer perseverance and proper conduct he has overcome every 
ignorant prejudice, and he is now received at the tables of the 
nobility and country squires, as well as at those of the doctor and 
other professional men, by whom he is of course treated as an 
equal. I believe there is an old saying that runs somewhat thus— 

“The man dignifies the office, and not the office the man.” 

Yours truly, R. S. 
—S 
PARIS. 
( From our own Correspondent.) 


Rossini is not a bad composer for the Italian — at a pinch. 

Signor Fraschini having been taken suddenly ill and it being 
impossible to give Ernani without him, and no other opera being 
ready—Linda having its stated days, upon which there could be no 
infringing—as a matter of necessity Cenerentola was brought 
forward some few days before its allotted period of reproduction ; 
and the new contralto, Madame Talvo-Bedogni, whom I told you 
of in my last, was introduced to the audience of the Salle 
Ventadour sooner than was expected. No doubt there were old 
habitués of the Italiens who were not disappointed at the change 
of performance and remembered—with a sigh, perhaps — the 
glorious days of Cenerentola with Sontag (or Malibran), Rubini, 
‘Tamburini and Lablache, when Rossini’s unpremeditated music was 
loved for its own melodious sake, and when there were singers who 
could do it full justice. Rossini has had his day, like other great 
men, and, like them, has had to succumb to love of novelty and 
excitement, prejudice, and a thousand other enemies to a pure and 
healthy taste. But Rossini will come again, that is, when singers 
begin to learn their art, as they were wont to do, and not depend 
upon muscularity and inspiration. Madame Talvo-Bedogni made 
a hit. Her voice is well adapted to the music of Angelina and she 
acts with a great deal of spirit. She was more animated than 
interesting, if you can make that out; but, for my own part, I 
somehow prefer a novice for the retiring, inobtrusive and melancholy 
representative of the cinder-wench to the most accomplished 
comedienne with all her artifices, devices and winning ways. The 
gentleness and modesty of Angelina are what principally charm 
us and win our hearts, and the music given to her is not only 
ineffably beautiful, but is as calm and chastening as the first 
breath of a summer's evening. It may be forgiven the new 
contralto that she put forth all her fascinations in her first essay, 
but I do not think she made the most of the character on that 
account. Signor Agnesi sang the music of Dandini with a 
fluency we seldom hear now-a-days, and made a sensation. He 
wants, nevertheless, humor for the part. On the other hand 
Signor Scalese has plenty of humor for the magnifico, but lacks 
voice. Signor Baragli sustained the part of the Prince. The 
benefit of Mdlle. Adelina Patti, announced for Friday last, has 
been postponed, and will take place to-morrow evening, the 27th. 

Every item of news concerning the A/fricaine will be, I take it, 
acceptable to you and your readers. One of the first numbers of 
the Avenir National pronounces a somewhat decided opinion of the 
music in the following paragraph :— 

“ Although the Africaine be written in the last manner of the illustrious 
composer, after the large style of the Huguenots and the Prophéte, many 
pieces might be cited, and among others an air destined for M. Faure, which 
would indicate a return to the grand and simple method of Mozart. The 
chorus, as usual, holds a very important place in the work. One tableau 








represents the interior of a war-vessel ; upon the deck, on the lower deck, and 
at the bottom of the hold, three choirs severally execute a part which power- 
fully contrasts with a magnificent ensemble, the effect of which transcends, we 
are told, all that has been attempted in music of the present day.” 


I cannot sufficiently admire the writer's acquaintance with the 
interior of a ship; but I cannot quite understand how Meyerbeer 
could “return” to the method of Mozart, whom he never pre- 
tended to copy. 

At the Opéra-Comique an opera buffo, by M. Mermet, entitled 
Pierrot, is in preparation. M. Mermet is in luck. He should 
make hay while the sun shines—the sun of Parisian favor, which 
is a very capricious luminary, and cannot be depended on for light, 
much less warmth. M. Felicien David's new opera is also in 
rehearsal, and has, at last, been christened Le Saphir. ‘The prin- 
cipal parts will be assigned as follows :—Gaston de Lusignan to M. 
Montaubry ; Captain Parole to M. Gourdin; Herminie to Mdlle. 
Cico; Fiametta to Mdlle. Girard; the Queen, Mdlle. Baretti ; 
and Olivier, Mdlle. Tual. 

M. Carvalho is certainly one of the most energetic and enterpris- 
ing of managers. Not content with the preparations for Prince 
Poniatowski’s new opera, L’ Aventurier, oak for Mozart's Flite En- 
chantee, he lias put Verdi’s Macbeth on the stocks, and has made up 
his mind to launch it in two months. What artists he contemplates 
for the two principal characters I have not the most remote idea. 
Madame Carvalho has courage and energy enough for any attempt ; 
but I do not believe that, with all her confidence, she could fancy 
Lady Macbeth within her means. Verdi's Macbeth has never been 
performed in Paris—nor, I believe, in London—so that it will be a 
greater novelty than even the Enchanted Flute, which has been given 
twice at the Grand Opéra—first in 1801, and next some thirty 
years later, I cannot recall the date, both times under the title of 
Les Mysttres d’Isis. I hear that Verdi has made great alteratione 
in two acts of his opera, which he considered necessitated in its 
transferrence from the Italian to the French . A new singer, 
Malle. Daram, has made a very successful debut as Cherubino in 
the Noces de Figaro. Madlle. Daram is a pupil of M. Laget, and 
obtained the first prize for singing at the last meeting of the Con- 
servatoire. Her voice is charming, her singing chaste and simple, 
and manner most prepossessing. ‘The air, ‘‘ Mon cceur suspire” 
(‘* Voi che sapete ”) was loudly and unanimously encored. 

The Second Concert of the Conservatoire took place on Sunday, 
when the following programme was given :— 

Symphony in A minor—Mendelssohn; ‘Salve Regina”—Orlando Lasso ; 
Allegro of the 17th Concerto for violin—Viotti; “The Ruins of Athens ”"— 
Beethoven ; Overture to Huryanthe—Weber. 

M. Lotto, the Polish fiddler, played the movement from Viotti's 
concerto with extraordinary effect. ~ 

The programme of the fifth of the Popular Concerts of Classical 
Music, which came off on Sunday, was as follows :— 

Overture to Preciosa — Weber; Sinfonia Eroica—Beethoven ; “Allegretto 
Un Poco Agitato (op. 58)—Mendelssohn ; Overture to Les Francs Juges 
—Hector Berlioz ; Symphony, No. 29—Haydn. 

Can you give me a light by which I may read the letter of your 
correspondent, ‘‘ A. Impromptu?” ‘The writer assumes to defend 
your other correspondent ‘‘ Occasional,” whom he believes to be an 
‘original researcher and thinker.” Good! But false charges do 
not imply “ originality,” nor does difference of opinion denote any 
profundity of thought in him who differs. I have proved that 
** Occasional” accused me wrongfully ; I can now show that ‘“ A. 
Impromptu,” if I understand him rightly, follows in the same 
track. When “ A. I.” says “‘ Don't oppose new performers and 
praise old because the latter have a reputation and the former 
not,” I presume he means to say I have praised the singers because 
they were old, and mispraised new singers because they were 
new. Now this is all without the slightest foundation in truth. 
I have praised Mario not because he is old (he may be called 
‘‘old” for a singer), but because, with all his loss of voice, 
his performances are more acceptable to me (and thousands more, 
I have no doubt) than any other living tenor; and as for my 
dispraising new, or young singers, the direct contrary is the case. 
Titiens is in the prime of life, Giuglini is sufficiently young, as is 
also Mongini, Santley is very young, Harriers- Wippern very young, 
Trebell: still younger, and Adelina Patti youngest of ali, and yet 
whenever I wrote about any of the above singers I always anshe 
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forth in their praises, nor did it ever cross my mind that I should 
not have done so because none of them was old. I praised them 
irrespective of their years because I was pleased wit their capa- 
bilities or acquirements. ‘The charge of ‘‘ Impromptu” against 
me is simply that I do not like singers of to-day and that I over- 
estimate Mario. I have no objection to his notions and prejudices ; 
only let him be careful in future how he makes a false accusation— 
which he has done in this instance—and pause before he rushes 
wildly into print. He may be delighted as long as he thinks proper 
with the tenor of his predilection, M. or Signor—but I must con- 
tinue to prefer Mario or Tamberlik, and shall when either is with- 
out a voice at all. Who would not rather see the ruins of a 
magnificent castle than the neatest and most artistically constructed 
donkey-shed in the fullest state of preservation? ‘A. Impromptu 
seems to think otherwise ; but—‘‘ Chacun a son gout.” 
Paris, Jan 26. MontTAGvE SHOOT. 
a 


Mapame AranetLaA Gopparp has returned to Lendon from 
Boulogne. She makes her first appearance at the next Monday 
Popular Concert (Jan. 30), when she will play, for the first time, 
Dunck’s magnificent sonata in F minor, generally known as 
L’ Invocation. , 

Wituiam Vincent WALLACE.—The last from Paris about the 
state of Mr. Wallace’s health is, we are happy to state, far more 
favorable than sometime since might have been anticipated. 

Her Magesty’s THEATRE.—The new opera, Lara, announced 
for production this evening, is postponed until ‘Tuesday next, when 
it will positively be given. ‘Those who have attended the rehearsals 
prognosticate a great success for M. Aimé Maillart’s work. 

Herr Kune has been created Chevalier by His Majesty the 
King of Prussia, having received the decoration of the Order of 
the Crown (Kronen Order). 

Vienna.—Madlle. Ilma de Murska, says the Menestrel of Paris, 
commenced her engagement at the Imperial Opera by the réle of 
the Lady Henrietta in Flotow’s Martha. The success of the young 
prima donna was most enthusiastic. She was encored in the 
*« Song of the Rose,” was recalled after each act, and at the end 
was received with the most uproarious acclamations. Martha has 
been repeated several times, and the theatre, on each night of its 
performance, crowded to excess in every part. 

Liverroot.—The Liverpool Courier of Monday, notices a concert 
given on Saturday morning at the Philharmonic Hall, in which Mr. 
Mapleson’s touring party assisted. ‘I'he party comprises the names of 
Mdlle. Titiens, Mdlle Enequist, the Swedish singer, Mdlle. Dorsani, 
a new contralto, M. Joulain, tenor, and Signor Bossi, with Signor 
Piatti, as solo instrumentalist. ‘There was avery large attendance, and 
the concert was a great success. We learn from another, and a reliable 
source, that the new tenor, M. Joulain, pleased universally, and that 
both in voice and style he reminded his hearers of Mr. Sims Reeves 
—a powerful recommendation at starting. 

Mouve. Liesuarr.—The Bath and Cheltenham Gazette, writing about 
a recent concert at Bath, says, “ Mdlle. Liebhart won her way at once 
to the hearts of her auditors by the witchery of her art in singing so 
incomparably ‘ The Guards’ Waltz,’ as arranged for her by Bevignani. 
This enthusiastic impression was completely confirmed by Mdlle. 
Liebhart’s surprising feats of vocalization in the German song, ‘ At 
morning’s break,’ written by Proch expressly for her. The play of 
innumerable little notes, the dainty trills, shakes, and runs, gushing 
forth with bird-like flexibility in absolute showers of melody, so deli- 
ciously rippling over the tympana of her rapt listeners,—this beautiful 
composition, as executed by an artist so richly endowed, will long 
fascinate the memory.” 

Avyoruer AMATEUR AssoctaTIon has been just formed under the title 
of ‘The Society of Musical Amateurs,’ being chiefly from those mem- 
bers of the ‘ Musical Society of London’ who used to meet for practice 
as a choral class under the direction of Mr. Henry Smart. The Society 
announces itself as aiming at the promotion ‘ of a practical knowledge 
of music as an art, and at facilitating the performance of music amongst 
a larger number of amateurs than can be usually obtained in private 
circles.’ The list of members (limited at first to 100) is nearly filled 
up, and the first practice was held on ‘Tuesday evening last week, at 
the old place of meeting, Edward Street, Portman Square. One of the 
rules is, that ‘ All new members shall be balloted for, fuur-fifihs of the 
votes to be requisite for election.’— Reader. 

Messrs. Boosry have begun a new musical journal, the nature of 
which is sufficiently indicated by its title, ‘The Choralist.’ The first 
monthly number was published on Dec. 31, and contains a four part 
song by W. H. Birch, an excellent article on London music, and a 
summary of provincial news. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Mr. Levy's pretty operetta, Punchinello, has given place in the bills 
to M. Gounod’s Faust (the English version, of course), with Mr. Swift 
as Faust, Signor Marchesi as Mephistopheles, Miss Cottrell as Siebel, 
Mr. Forbes as Valentine, Mrs. Burrington as Miartha, Miss Louisa Pyne 
(occasionally) and Miss Anna Hiles (more frequently) as Margaret. The 
revival of this singularly popular work has been attended with good 
results, and with the new pantomime of The Lion and the Unicorn, 
including the extraordinary effect of the “ Visible Invisible,” makes a 
thoroughly attractive entertainment. An English version of the long- 
expected opera of Lara, music by M. Maillart, which has been so great 
a success at the Opera Comique in Paris, is announced for Saturday. 


a | 


NATIONAL; CHORAL SOCIETY. 


Exeter Hall, at once the most capacious and inconvenient concert. 
room in the metropolis, had both those qualifications tested to ths 
utmost on Wednesday evening last, when the only greater problem 
than getting in, namely, that of getting out, filled the mind with uneasy 
suggestions as to what would be the probable fate of those who might 
have the misfortune to be within its walls when any sudden alarm 
should cause a rush to the doors. The attraction upon this occasion 
was Haydn’s Creation, to which the fine, fresh, vigorous voices of Mr. 
G. W. Martin’s choir did more than usual justice, evincing a marked 
progress over many of their previous efforts. With such material to 
work upon, nothing is wanted but study and practice to make this one 
of the most efficient, as it is one of the most numerous choirs in Eng- 
land, and Mr. Martin may be fairly congratulated on the improvement 
he has so far effected. There is one point, however, to which (inde- 
pendently of their singing) the attention of these excellent amateurs 
might be advantageously directed, and that is the particular branch of 
study to which the respected Mr. Turveydup’s talents were devoted— 
‘‘deportment;”—a little less giggling, a little less gossiping, and a little 
less lorgnetting would be—* not to put too fine a point upon it”—in 
somewhat better taste than the present behaviour (or want thereof), 
which is in anything but good keeping with the character of the per- 
formance. May this hint be taken in the same friendly spirit in which 
it is intended. With a work so well-known as the Creation detailed 
criticism is uncalled for, and when we have mentioned that Miss 
Louisa Pyne, who undertook the whole of the soprano music, acquitted 
herself as might have been expected—“ to perfection ;” that Mr. Sey- 
mour, as substitute for Mr. Sims Reeves (still suffering from his late 
accident), and Mr, Walworth, as deputy for Mr. Lewis Thomas (pre- 
vented from appearing by a recent severe domestic rpm were 
both zealous and competent, all that is necessary has been recorded. 

Judas Maccabeus (with Mr. Sims Reeves) is announced for the next 
performance. Sreruen Roun. 

—o—_ 


Dustin INTERNATIONAL Exursrrion.—Great preparations are already 
being made by the executive committee for the musical part of the 
opening ceremony, on the 9th May. The orchestra will be arranged 
after the model of the one at Birmingham. ‘The organ, which will be 
very large and complete, is building by Messrs. W. Hill & Son, of 
London. ‘The number of performers will reach 1000, and the whole 
will be under the direction of Mr. Joseph Robinson. It is hoped to 
make the music, on this occasion, as great a success as it was at the 
opening of the first Irish Industrial Exhibition at Dublin, on the 12th 
May, 1853. Singers are to be invited and selected from the choirs in 
Liverpool, Manchester, Bradford, Leeds, Birmingham, and other towns 
and districts within easy travelling distance of Dublin. 

THe PRAyeR-BooK AND Organ In Scottanp—On Friday the Rev. 
Daniel Macfie, minister of the second charge, was married in the Can- 
ongate Church, Edinburgh, to Mrs. Margarent Livingstone or Ker. 
The ceremony, in which seven bridesmaids assisted, was performed by 
the Rev. A. R. Boner, minister of tne first charge, who made use, to 
some extent, of the form prescribed by the Church of England. There 
were about 1,000 persons in the church, and a large assemblage in the 
nrighbourhood. With regard to the fitting up of an organ in the new 
church at AyT, a meeting was held on Thursday evening, when it ap- 
peared that 261 members of the church were in favour of the intro- 
duction of an organ, 73 were against and about 100 were neutral. 
After some discussion the committee, with the view of obtaining 
complete harmony, resolved to delay the further action in the matter 
until after the next meeting of the General Assembly. Anderston 
new church, Glasgow, was opened on Sunday for public worship. In 
the furenoon a sermon was given by the Rev. Dr. Norman Macleod. 
An excellent organ has been fitted up in the building, and was used 
during service on Sunday, Mr, Lami eth acting as organist. A choir, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Stembridge Ray, has also been 
formed in connexion with the corgregation.—Scotsman. 
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Mluttoniana. 





Mr. Ap’Mutton having gone to join the army of evacuation, and 
also being visited with his quinquennials, Dr. Shoe (respectfully) 
condescends to act as his substitute. 

Here are seven letters, all on one subject, which Dr. Shoe (caring 
less for the subject than Mr. Ap’Mutton) impinges without com- 
ment :— 

No. 1. 

Sir,—Who in the world is Quinton? One has heard of Quin, Quince’ 
and Quinsy, but never of Quinéon. Who gave him thatname? What 
does he mean by “ stabbing in the dark?” I confess that I can neither 
see nor feel the point of that remark, for until some light be thrown 
upon a subject, how is it to be handled except “in the dark ?” 

What does he mean by “name, sir, name?” Does he mean that 
your name is not Ap’Mutton, and that mine is not Gog? Let us hope 
not. Does he really think that the whole gist of a letter lies in the 
signature, and that his artless suggestion would command less attention 
if signed “ Chili Vinegar?” If he so thinks he is much to be pitied, 
for there is unquestionably more poignancy about Chili vinegar than 
about Frederick Quinton.—I am, Sir, Goa. 

P.S.—Suppose you were an omnibus conductor, would you give 
Ger-Manns a lift? Dr. Wind is not related to the Blastus in the Acts 
of the Ap’Ostles. 
No. 2. 

Sirn,—How could you be so inconsiderate and even cruel as to give 
Mr, Quinton’s real name! Had you withheld it we should never have 
known what a Johnny Cake heis. I’m afraid he will never forgive 
you. What a pity he is not the Editor, how we should all thrive 


then. OGLE, 
No. 3. 


Dean Mr. Ar’Murron,—“ Revenons 4 nos moutons.” Some ladies 
have requested me to contribute towards a testimonial intended for Mr. 
Manns. Asa reason for so doing, they tell me that poor Mr. Manns is 
very ill paid for his priceless services, as he only receives £300 a year. 
This statement is false, for his salary is £500. Fancying that a report, 
so far from flattering to the liberal directors of the Crystal Palace, 
ought to be publicly contradicted, I send you this vote in the hope 
that you will insert ic. A copy of a most inoffensive and reasonable 
petition has been forwarded to me, which for a few hours was sutfered 
to remain in the reading-room for signatures. I went thither to sign 
it—it was no longer there! Could it have vanished into “ this air,” 
or into consuming flames ? 

Yours interrogatively and indignantly, 
No. 4. 

GenrLemen,—We, the undersigned scason ticket holders, fully 
appreciating the iminense amount of amusement and innumerable 
facilities for improvement offered to the visitors to the Crystal Palace, 
feel considerable delicacy in laying this petition befure you, aud should 
it be considered unreasonable or presumptuous shall much regret 
having made it. Our object is, to request that the English solvists in 
the band may be placed on the same footing as their foreign 
competitors, and as often allowed to exhibit their skill by playing a 
solo. There is a very general wish that the daily programmes should 
more frequently include an English name, though certainly not to the 
exclusion of the two foreigners who have lately almost monopolised 
the selus. This suggestion, if carried out, would at once render the 
programmes more interesting to the daily visitors, and gratify their 
national pride. With great respect, We remain, Gentlemen, Your 
obedient servants (Yor Signature). 

No. 5. 

Sir,—Since this morning the petition I named has been removed 
from the reading room, the secretary contending that no partiality is 
shown.—Yours, Joun Burt TV eruines. 

January 24. 

If Mr. Ap’Mutton were at his post, he would in all possibility 
not give insertion to the following attack upon his friend Leicester 
Buckingham ; but during Mr. Ap’Mutton’s absence and quin- 
quenials, Dr. Shoe has no alternatives; he therefore impinges :— 


No. 6. 

Sir,—* What's in a name ?” says What’s hisname. On this occasion 
we have more to do with what’s in aletter, We fear that the guint-essence 
of absurdity and presumption is to be found in Quinton’s lines. You 
certainly must have a spite against him, or you never would have 
given his “Name, Sir-name!” “Behold my desire is that mine 


PoveRETro. 


No. 7. 

Sin,—Incredible as it may seem, even to a man of your vast 
experience, it is, nevertheless, true that there exists a magnanimous 
individual who, though he has frequently been offered a hundred a 
year to mind his own business, has invariably declined the proftered 
emolument, feeling himself wholly unable to control his propensity 
to interfere with what does not concern him. In order that his 
delicate sense of lonor may be transmitted to posterity, I beg you will 
inform your readers that his name—-hitherto unfortunately wholly 
unknown—is Quederick Frinton, and he lives in constant irritation. 

I am, Sir, Yours Ferrer. 
A Wanperine Srar. 


My Own Dean Laue.—Here is a specimen of Svar slip-slop, in a 
Paris correspondence of the 22nd :— 

“ Patti sang last night in ‘Linda di Chamouni,’ at the Italiens, with her usua! 
success. Though in excellent voice she looked somewhat fatigued. At the end of 
the second act she was recalled three times and enthusiastically applauded. Madame 
Lablache, in the part of Maddalena, acted well, and at times reminded one of her 
father. With so formidable a rival as Patti it is scarcely possible to judge her fairly.” 
Is not this solemn? Madame de Meric Lablache reminding the 
hearer of her father, Lablache, for evidently it is the “Jupiter Tonans” 
who is meant, M. de Meric not having been an artist. Madame de 
Meric was of course a well-known “ prima donna,” but must not be com- 
pared with Madame Meric Lalande. What does the Star writer mean 
by comparing a contralto like Madame de Meric Lalande with a 
soprano like Adelina Patti ?—Yours sheepishly, 

Roeyow Saute, 
Dr. Shoe (respectfully) suggests that Monsieur ‘‘ Rognon’ 
must have been “ sauté” a Veau de vie while impinging the fore- 
going, which, not the less, Dr. Shoe has impinged. 
Caylor Shoe. 
Shoebury—Boot and Hook—Jan. 27. 








Tue CoLtiece or Orcanists,—An institution which should have the 
good wishes of all lovers of the musical art, and which appears to deserve 
the support of those most interested in the matters with which it chiefly 
deals, held its first conversazione at Freemasons’ Hall, on W *{nesday 
evening. Mr. J. H. Clarke, of Dublin, and Mr, Hiles, of Manchester, 
appeared as recipients of the prizes recently given by the College for 
new compositions, The evening’s entertainment included some very 
pleasant music, the most interesting item, perhaps, being one of Bech’s 
Fugues for Violin solo, played by Herr Ries. ‘The admirable singing of 
the Quartet Glee Union and the pianoforte playing of Miss Ellen Day 
were both warmly applauded. 


Tue French Government has just granted a pension of 1,000 francs a 
year to Madame Chevé, widow of Doctor Chevé, whose simple and 
cflective system of teaching the elements of music by ciphers (as an 
introduction to the ordinary notation) has done so much for popular- 
izing choral singing in France. ‘The title-page of M. Chevé’s‘ Méthode’ 
exhibits a curious instance of the fallibility ot commissions of inquiry. 
It describes the system as unanimously rejected (in large capitals) by a 
commission, including Adolphe Adam, Halévy, and a number of other 
famous musicians, but below this is pictured a medal decreed three 
years later by a jury of no less distinguished persons (Berlioz, David, 
Offenbach, &c.) to M. Chevé’s society for excellence in sight-reading, 
execution, and writing music from dictation.— Reader. 


Harvineroy.—The annual concert of the choir of this village, con- 
sisting of farmers’ sons and daughters, tradesmen, labourers and their 
children, took place on Wednesday, under the conduct of their teacher, 
Mr. C. P. Hayward, of Cheltenham. The music consisted of madri- 
gals, glees, quartets, and part songs, selected from the compositions of 
the best masters. ‘The quartet, “ Sleep, gentle Lady,” by Bishop, was 
loudly applauded. The clear and correct singing ot “ Rule Britannia,” 
by four juvenile members of the choir, created much interest. Miss 
Malin was encored in ‘‘ ‘The Liquid Gem” and Mr. William Bullock’s 
flute playing was much applauded. Miss Amelia Bullock and her sister 
were encored in a duet. the fluteplaying of William Haydon, a 
labourer, was admired. Mrs Kaye’s accompanying on the piano afforded 
great assistance. The good moral tone of the words, the high character 
of the music, and its skilful performance, the harmony which could 
unite so many of all classes in one choir, and the attraction of so many 
neighbours, did not fail to leave a favourable impression on the 


audience. 

Brvssets.—In conformity with a Royal decree, those musicians who 
compete in the yearly composition of a dramatic scene may, for the 
future, choose a Flemish text, for which, as well as for the French one, 





adversary had written-a book !”"—(Job 31-33.) Peres Lars. 


there is a prize of three hundred francs or a gold medal of that value. 
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Liverroot.—The Liverpool Courier has a lengthy notice of the 
first subscription concert of the Philharmonic Society, which took 
place on Tuesday evening, and which we present to our readers in 
a somewhat abridged form :— 


“The first subscription concert for the presept year was given last 
night in the society’s hall. The audience was scarcely so large as 
usual, owing possibly to the absence of the names of any of the great 
singers from the programme. After the brilliant entertainments 
provided during the past year, it must be confessed that last night’s 
concert went off rather tamely, the vocalists, except in one or two 
instances, failing to carry with them the sympathy of the audience. 
Although so much has been said in disparagement of the over- 
classical character of the music usually performed here, the decidedly 
popular, if not mediocre style, of a good deal of the music failed to 
detain the company, who took their departure very early, so that the 
hall was tolerably empty before the execution of the last two pieces, 
Madame Fiorentini showed considerable ability as an artist and a 
musician, The air from Faust was admirably read, but is out of its 
place in the concert-room. Mdlle. Liebhardt was encored in Proch’s 
song, and was warmly applauded after the “ Guards’ waltz.” Signor 
Ambonetti sang Balfe’s serenade, “ She sleeps tho’ not a star,” from 
The Sleeping Queen, with moderate success. We have no doubt he 
would have made a better hit in something Italian. The concerted 
pieces went badly, and the same must be said of the duet, also by 
Balfe, “ Life is but a summer day.” The contra basso solos were, as 
they always must be when Signor Bottesini plays them, in every sense 
delightful. His performances are so marvellous, and so altogether 
unique, that we will not attempt to describe them. Hisinterpretation 
of Beethoven's “ Adelaida” was as much a model of classic purity as 
it was an example of unapproachable skill upon a most difficult and 
unmanageable instrument. This piece, and the solo from Lucia, as 
well as an instrumental piece of Signor Bottesini’s own—for he excels 
as a composer as well as a performer—all gave the greatest satisfaction, 
and were heard with profound attention. The band played the 
symphony—Spohr'’s No. 1, in £ flat—in a very satisfactory manner, 
and at its close were warmly applauded. The overture, too—Rossini’s 
Semiramide—was capitally played. Bishop’s glee, “Now by day’s 
retiring lamp,” went well, as it always must, but this time, we think, 
went better than ever. No less worthy of commendation was the 
soreunnee of the chorus, *‘ Dal tuo stellato,” from Mose in Eqgitto. 

r. Herrmann, the conductor, was, as usual, all that could be desired.” 
A new comedietta, entitled May and December, by Mr. Nightingale, of 
Liverpool (one of the authors of the successful Adelphi farce of Bloom- 


erism), will be produced at the Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool, next 
Friday, 


Mr. Sims Reeves is engaged for one of the concerts, especially 


to sing English ballads, as proposed by Mr. Downes at the annual 
meeting. 


DresDEN.—There was a meeting, on the 5th inst., of the Sub- 

Committee (engerer Ausschuss) of the first Vocal Festival of the German 
“Bund” to hear the report of the judges appointed to decide upon the 
works submitted for approval. One hundred and thirty-four compo- 
sitions, by one hundred and three composers, had been sent in from 
every imaginable country, including even France, and examined by 
the judges, Herren Abt, Otto, and Rietz. Out of thirty compositions 
distinguished partly by their intrinsic worth, and partly by their 
being well adapted for large masses, the following six were chosen and 
assigned a place in the programme: 1. “ Gesang im Griinen” (by Dr. 
Faisst, Stuttgardt) ; 2. “ Das Deutsche Schwert ” (by Herr Schuppert, 
Grand-Ducal Organist, Cassel); 3. “Thirmerlied” (by Herr van 
Eyken, Organist, Elberfeld); 4. “ Auf der Kirchweih, zu Schwyz” 
(by Herr Tietz, Music-Director, Hildesheim); 5. “Die Geister- 
schlacht” (by Herr Edm. Kretzchmer, Organist, Dresden); and, 6. 
“Rauschet, Rauschet, ihr deutschen Kichen” (by Herr ‘I'schirch, 
Capellmeister, Gera). In consequence of this award of the prizes, the 
arrangements for the two days of the Festival will be as follows: First 
Day, First part: Chorale, “ Alleim Gott in der Hoh’”; « Festgesang 
an die Kunstler,” Mendelssohn; the 34th Psalm, Jul. Otto; « Wan- 
derers Nachtlied,” Reissiger; ‘Gesang im Griinen;” “Das Deutsche 
Schwert.” Second Part: A Piece by Abt; two Folk’s Songs by 
Silcher—* Es geht bei gedimpfler Trommel Klang,” and “ Zu Strass- 
burg auf der Schanz ;” a Piece by Krebs; Song by Schneider—“ Wo 
miécht ich sein;” “Triumphal Song” from the Hermannsschlacht, 
Lachner. Second Day, First Part: “Wie schén bist du,” Schubert; 
“ Liedesfreiheit,” Marschner; “ Sangers Griisse,” J.G. Muller; “ Auf 
der Kirchweih’; ‘ Die Geisterschlacht.” Second Part: “ Rauschet, 
Rauschet ;” two Folk’s Songs—‘ Das deutsche Lied,” Lindpaintner ; 
a Song by Kreutzer; ‘“ Schwertlied,” C. M. von Weber; and “Te 
Deum,” Rietz. 





M. Joutary.—The Liverpool Daily Courier, writing about the last 
Philharmonic Concert, says:—‘‘ Mons. Joulain, the new tenor, was 
warmly received, and has created a very good impression. His ‘Fra 
poco” was encored, but not repeated. He possesses a voice of 
moderate power and sweetness, but despite a little hardness of manner 
his reading is conscientious, dramatic, and highly effective, so that, we 
think, on the stage he will achieve even greater success than in the 
concert-room.” M. Joulain is, we believe, engaged by Mr. Mapleson 
for Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


Adbertisements. 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persian, 
Lablache; and many of the Clergy and Statesmen fully establish its great virtues 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Whoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 

















KUHE'S NEW PIECE, 
“LA THURINGIENNE.” 


VOLKSLIED FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Price 4s. 
Dcxcan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, Price 4s. 
VARIATIONS ON “THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE,” 
AS SUNG BY 
MDLLE. CARLOTTA PATTI. 
ComPosED BY 
JULES BENEDICT. 
London: Drncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Published this Day. 
‘SO CHE PER GIOCO,.’! 
BARCAROLLE. 
The Poetry by METASTASIO. 
The Music by ADOLFO FERRARI. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan, Davison, & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





Published this Day. 


“MY HOME IS ON THE MOUNTAIN.” 
The Poetry by JESSICA RANKIN. 


The Music by ADOLFO FERRARI. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 


“MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS.” 


(“ Mein Herz ist im Hochland.”) 
CoMPOSsED BY 


ALEXANDRE REICHARDT, 


Composer of ‘* Thou art so near and yet so far.” 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





ALLEGRETTO GRAZIOSO, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Dediated to Miss Jessie Richmond; 
Composep By CHARLES FOWLER. 


London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 








Just published, price 4s., 
Played everywhere and always encored, 


“WAVERLEY,” 
FANTASIA ON SCOTCH AIRS, 
FOR THE PANOFORTE. 
Composed by EMILE BERGER. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W., 


Where may be obtaiped the above Composer's popular Morceau de Con: 
i : RLes Echos de Londres,” ae 4% - 
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HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 


(LATE LEADER & COCK,) 
9 Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONGS. 


CLARIBEL. 
Swallow come again ..... bilsalansetiacenige laa ceeatcs sanadicinthann 
VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 
The Fishermaiden’s prayer ............. 
BESSIE 
Gathering heartsease ......... 


see teeenecee 


PALMER. 


Bard that on his harp expired 


POPULAR SONGS. 
LADY DUFFERIN. 
Katey’s Letter (in E and G) ...:.secccssecsssssssrssecseceecee cence 
VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 

The: Ghip-boy's Lethdeivi.seciesscsessesccsbeseseoceate paeieskieenius ese 
TG TOMUER ssncvn deo ssssceccuscsscnceasscctaciestatgusssetesensenseseneece 

CLARIBEL. 
The Lily of St. Goar ....sessscceeeeeeeeeeees 


BALFE. 
There is a Name I never breathe.........sseseesseceecesceees 

ROMER. 
Oh wilt thou be my bride, Kathleen .......c0.csssesesees 
Thget the Fail. ..cose vic sssscccenssescessé ses envese ces 

WALSTEIN. 
Merry Blackbird’s song .....sssessesescaceeeceseneoes Goeseese pedncceeeeaases 
IGNACE GIBSONE. 

A Fisher-maiden I ... ptuddexeecseeucacatisiaess 


NEW AND POPULAR PIANOFORTE MUSIC._ 


CALLCOTT (WILLIAM HUTCHINGS) 
The Echo Melody .....sseeeeeeeeee dacacceseccev ees ccccccccvccocccesecesces ccs 2 
ie CI lic tccgkesnnies eth inelivedienstakechinediaapsieaspeasecta’ & 
Half hours’ with Beethoven 4 
. Half hours with Mozart ... cccocccccscccccceccccccccccces jedaiee lin ae ae 
DE GRENIER (J,) 
Les Naiades du Rhin ....secsccescceseerseceeoees 
. FORBES (GEORGE) 
L’Amicizia (Impromptt).........secsescsseseceesesceeseecee see ceeeeeeeeceeens 
The Lull of the Waves (Melodie in A flat)...:..sssccssssssssecseseeseeeee 
GIBSONE (IGNACE) 


One ee eee senses sseseees 


SOO ee eee renee eee eeeeee res eee 


Dreamland (Nocturne) 


Pee eee eeesereeeseesebesee 


KUHE (WILHELM) 

An English Home (Macfarren) ......-s0seesseessecceeceeesenenensseeseees 
BOGOR TOONE: NOMI va cis'sscexenanscsksecsdveactosaniecicesisteesabecessecss 
The Spell of thy Beauty (the Hon. Alfred Stourton’s Song), transcribed 
Fantasia on Flotow’s Stradella .........sseceecesscecersseseesee cessor seeees 
March of the Spanish Soldiers (from Beethoven’s “ Egmont ”) 
MACFARREN (WALTER) 


The Naiad’s Song 
MUM cari cia cit ia cschbny cides sans chssades couch saa tcentacinccesenceus 
La Bien Aimée (Valse Romanesque) .......++sesseeeeereeeseceeeeeces 
MATTEI (TITO) 
Il Folleto (Galop de concert) ......ss+sssseeeeeseeeeeees 
Nocturne.......... aa bani asipbuinien rama dekss iad dekadediasen obsinedasisahiiie 
SCHILLER (FERD.) 
Fantasia on “‘ Dal tuo stellato” 
Fantasia on “ Parigi 0 cara” ......iscccccsecsecsescscceses earaudiiecasied 4 


LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9 CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


eereseree 





Chappell’s Wusical Magazine 
VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


In SHILLING NUMBERS. Post Free, 1s. 2d.; or Three for 3s. 4d, 


No. 

50 Christy Minstrel Songs. (Sixth Selection.) 

49 Christy Minstrel Songs. (Fifth Selection.) 

48 Christy Minstrel Songs. (Fourth Selection.) 

41 Thirteen Standard Songs of Shakespeare. 

46 Twenty Sea Songs, by Dibdin, &c. 

45 Hymns for the Christian Seasons, for domestic use. 

44 One Hundred Welsh and English Melodies for the Pianoforte 
43 One Hundred Scotch Melodies, arranged for the Pianoforte. 
42 One Hundred Irish Melodies, arranged for the Pianoforte. 
41 Fifty Operatic Airs, arranged for the Pianoforte. 

40 Valses by D'Albert and other eminent Composers, 

39 Christy Minstrel Song Book. (Third Selection.) 

38 A Fashionable Dance Book, for the Pianoforte. 

37 Country Dances, Reels, Jigs, &c., for the Pianoforte, 

36 Christy and Buckley Minstrel Airs, for Pianoforte. 
35 Christy and Buckley Minstrels’ Songs. (Second series.) 
34 A Christmas Album of Dance Music. 

33 The Juvenile Vocal Album. 

32 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No. 6). 
31 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No, 5). 
30 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No. 4). 
29 Ten Contralto Songs, by Mrs. R. Arkwright, &c. 
28 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Halle (No. 3). 
27 Five Sets of Quadrilles as Duets, by Charles D' Albert, &c, 
26 Thirty Galops, Mazurkas, &c., by D’Albert, &c. 
25 Sims Reeves’ most Popular Songs. 
24 Thirteen Popular Songs, by Barker, Linley, &c. 
23 Twenty-five Juvenile Pieces for the Pianoforte. 
22 Twenty-one Christy and Buckley Minstrel Melodies, 

21 Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Ascher and Goria. 
20 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No 2). 
19 Favourite Airs from the Messiah, for the Pianotorte, 

18 Twelve Songs by Verdi and Flotow. 

17 Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Osborne and Lindahl. 

16 Twelve Sacred Duets, for Soprano and Contralto Voices. 
15 Eighteen of Moore's Irish Melodies. 

14 Ten Songs, by Schubert, English and German Words. 
13 Twelve Popular Duets for Soprano and Contralto Voices. 
12 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No. 1). 
11 Six Pianoforte Pieces, by Wallace. 
10 Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Brinley Richards. 

9 Fifty Valses, by C. D'Albert, Strauss, &c. 

8 Forty Polkas, by Charles D'Albert, Jullien, Kenig, &c. 

7 Ten Sets of Quadrilles, ~ { Charles D'Albert, &c., complete. 
6 Twelve Songs, by Handel. 

5 Twelve Sacred Songs, by Popular Composers. 

4 Ten Songs, by Mozart, with Italian and English Words. 

3 Ten Songs, by Wallace. 

2 Ten Songs, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

1 Thirteen Songs, by M. W. Balfe. 


N.B. All the Songs have a Pianoforte Accompaniment, 





CHAPPELL’S 


Cheap Works for Various Instruments 


Price 1s. 6d. each, post free, 


Chappell's Popular Violin Tutor, 

Chappell'’s Popular Flute Tutor. 

Chappell’s Popular Cornet Tutor. 

Chappell's Popular English Concertina Tutor. 

Chappeli’s Popular German Concertina Tutor. 

Chappell’s Popular Pianoforte Tutor. 

Chappell's Popular Clarionet Tutor. 

Chappell’s PopulagHarmonium Tutor, 

Chappell’s Popular Singing Tutor. 

Chappell’s Popular Violoncello Tutor. 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs from “ Faust,” for Violin, Flute, Cornet, or English 
Concertina. 

Chappell’s 100 Dances (principally D'Albert's,) First and Second Series for Violin 
Flute, or Cornet. 

Chappell’s 100 Operatic Airs, for Violin, Flute, Cornet, or English Concertina, 

Chappell’s 100 Popular Songs, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Chappell’s 100 Hornpipes, Reels, Jigs, &c., for Violin. 

Chappell’s 100 Irish and Scotch Airs, ditto, Flute, Cornet, or Concertina. 

Chappell’s 100 Christy Minstrel Melodies, ditto, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Chappell's Ten Popular Quadrilles, by D’Albert, for Dancing, for English Concertina 

Chappell’s Ten Popular Sets of Waltzes, for Dancing for ditto. 

Chappell’s Ten Popular Polkas, by D'Albert, for Dancing for ditto. 

Chappell’s 100 Dances (principally D'Albert’s,) for ditto. 

Chappell's 100 Operatic Melodies, Songs, Dances, &c., for German Concertinas, 

Chappell’s 100 Popular Airs, Songs, Dances, &c., for ditto. 

Chappell’s Popular Songs, with accompaniment. In 2 books, for ditto. 

Chappell’s 50 Sacred Melodies, 1st and 2nd Sets, for Harmonium. 

Chappell's 50 Secular Melodies, for ditto. 


Loxpox: CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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THE 


NEW & POPULAR 


Dance Music 


OF THE SEASON. 





The Punch and Judy Quadrilles. 4s. 


By H. S. ROBERTS. 


The Punch and Judy Lancers 


Quadrilles 
By H. 8. ROBERTS. 


The Punch and Judy Waltzes 
By MARRIOTT. 


The Punch and Judy Polka 


By MARRIOTT. 


The Punch and Judy Galop . 


By MARRIOTT. 


The Banting Quadrilles . 
By MARRIOTT. 


The Happy Home Quadrilles . 


By MARRIOTT. 


The Irish Quadrilles As. 


By MARRIOTT. 


The “Sing Birdie, Sing” Valses . 4s. 


On GANz’s Popular Song. By MARRIOTT. 


All splendidly illustrated in Gold and 
Colours by the first Artists of the day. 


ASHDOWN & PARRY 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 





.| La Piquante, Valse Impromptu . 


_| Silver Moonlight 





PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


MADAME OURY. 


3s. 
4s. 
4s. 
4s. 
5s. 
38 
48. 
4s, 
4s. 
4s. 








Danish Airs (et Bondebryllup) . 
Spanish Airs 
Welsh Airs 


English National Airs 
Masaniello, Grande Fantaisie 
Ah! rendimi quel cuore. 
Don Giovanni, Fantasia 

Le Nozze di Figaro . 
‘| Otello. Priere et Romance - 
| Robert le Diable, Fantasia 





KUHE. 


88. 


(Played by the Composer at his Concerts.) 
. 8s. 
Slumber, mine own. Transcription 
Harvest Home, Fantasia 


“For a few days,” Transcription 
of the popular Song & Chorus 4s. 


4s. 





METZLER AND CO. 


35 to 38, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W 


AND 


55, KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 
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